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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

This study was conaissioned to delineate the role of 
re SOilrce and bibliographic centers in the national network of library 
and inforaation services proposed by the National Coaaission on 
Libraries and Inforaation Science. As background aaterial, an 
overview of existing centers was constructed fron earlier' 
interlibrary loan studies; snail surveys of* public, special, and 
state library agencies; and staff visits to a nunber of existing 
centers and regional networks. To neet the need for iaproved resource 
sharing, a recoaaended structure for the coordination and integration 
of resource, and bibliographic centers into a national network' for 
lnprcved interlibrary loan service was developed. As part of this % . 
design the nation was divided into a nunber of suggested 
bibliographic regions and delivery zones for, the physical supply of 
requested aaterials. Various kinds and levels of services have been 
considered at each level within the prograa— national, regional, , 
zone, state, and local*. Estiaated developaental and operational costs 
are shown along with a. proposed schedule f ot the accoaplishaent of 
the recoaaended prograa. • (Ajuthor/S/L) 
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GLOSSARY-- 



bibliographic access - the ability to identify a unique item 
from a' standard description of it. 

guaranteed access •* the assurance that a designated item is • 
owned by and may be obtained from a. designated resource 
facility.' (Guaranteed access doesil ttpt inply guaranteed 
immediate availability.) . . 

• ** 

physical* access . •- the ability to obtain. the material item 
desired. ~~ 

secondary bibliographic access - the ability to identify a 
subset^dfia bibliographic item (e.g., , identification of 
periodical arjiicle . within an isgue* through Use of indexes, 
abstracts, 6tc), * 

resource availability - the set of conditions (accessible, 
on the shelf, and d method for delivery) Which enable the 
actual delivery of an- item to the requestor. 

• 4, 

V ' ^ 

bibliographic record - the specific arid unique description ! 
of amy recorded item. / \' 

1 . **** 

original 0 cataloging - determinationTof ±he descriptive material 

to "be contained in the bibliograpaic record, from the physical 

item. ^ \ 



shared cataloging - a system for determining .bibliographic 
descriptions for local holdings by \ utilizing: the informati 
provided by another: library to* catalog- the item.- 



cathode ray tube (CRT) terminal^ ^omputer terminal which 
provides a video display -4j»f data'. ^ \ 

commercial 'services - services provided by -institutions 
in xpturn for payment by customers. 

cooperative ^collection development - 'development of multi- 
library collections by agreement on Requisition policies. 

cost-ef fectiveneyS'S \- a standard measure crf performance for 
evaluation of systems, expressed as a ratio of some measure 
of cost to some-measure of > performance . 

i 

data base - a file or collection of files of data-in machine 
processibla form. 



federal - synonymous with U.S 



file - an organized collection of data. 



Government. 
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hardware - physical equipment used in* a computer system , as 
opposed^ to a software program' or method of use '(e.g. , rnechani< 

maqnetic, electrical or electronic devices) . 

/ . ■ 

information - facts or data; knowledge. # . 

recorded - irif otmation - facts or data which have been recorded 
'in -books* periodicals, newspapers, reports, audiovisual- formats , 
-magnetic tapes., data bases, and other recording -media. 

N Vi£ormation center - same as information service (q.v.)« ' 

.\ - . . • / 

information community - all individuals or organizations iri- 
. volved in producing, transferring and usina information. 

/ ,- . ■ ' ' 

info/mation service - 1.. any organization with the primary 
function of" providing information. 2. an organization , 
utilizing a "variety of materials jin a narrow subject field 
to provide extensive services sucjh as evaluation, synthesis 
and review, ( c f . library) 

input - 1., information fed into a computer. 2. anything put 
into a system. 

interactive - pertaining to exchange of information and control 
between a user and a computer process, or between computer 
processes^ .. / 

« 

interlibrafy loan - a transaction in which library material 
is made available by one library to another for the use of an 
•individual ;. inoiude^ the provision of a copy as^substitute 
for loan of the. original material* 

library - an institution where diverse recorded information 
is stored* systematically organized, and made available for 
.use. It may contain books > films, magazines, maps, manuscripts, 
microfilms, audiovisual materials, tape recordings f computer 
tapes, etc. and the means for providing services from these, 
resources . ~ « 

primary library - the local\ library to which the user turns 
far library m fcjerials by virtue of his affiliation with the 
institution or jurisdiction served by it. 



types of libraries - '1. Academic: college and university 
libraries.. 2. School: elementary, secondary and technical 
school " libraries . 3. Government: libraries serving agencies 
of federal and state governments . (May also be subclassif ied 
in other types.) 4. Public: general libraries supported by 
puttlic funds and providing services to all individuals residing 
within; the pertinent^ political jurisdiction. 5. Special: 

- .,• ■ V -V 
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libraries providing particular materials and services to 
identified clientele in specific subject areas; includes business 
and industrial, legal, medical, sub ject -oriented research and : 
some federkl government libraries. » •• . 



library service - the process by which libraries satisfy user 
requests for materials and information in any medium. 

library user - an actual or potential consumer of the services^ 
provided by a library. 

forms of materials - generally characterized as print or non- 
print; print materials include any items in print characters, 
including microform^; non-print materials include tapes, re- 
cords, audiovisual materials, filmstrips, slides, etc. 

national -' refers to the combined interests of the United -Srtates, 

National Bibliographic Center - the facility at the national 
level of the NLN which provides location information and re- 
ferrals for materials held in national resource centers and in 
foreign libraries willing to loan resources. 

National Bibliographic System - a national system for. providing 
standardized bibliographic descriptions for library materials 
in machine-readable format for the purpose of permitting local 
control and non-local location of individual items, with 
associated secondary bibliographic and technical processing 
services. . . 

» 

National Library Coordinating Agency - an; independent national 
agency responsible for the planning and coordination of library 
and information activities. " ^^^^-^ * 

National Library Network - an independent agency^ responsible 
for providing resource and bibliographic support and the 
necessary * communications linkages for .libraries, and information 
systems nationwide. 

National Program - a plan for the coherent development of 
library and information activities in the U.S. to meet the 
needs of its people. # 

National Resource System - a hierarchically ordered s6t of 
resource libraries organized to provide the rapyid delivery of 
materials in any^format requested by a citizen , through his 
primary library. 

nationwide - that which extends throughout the country'.^ 
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network - 1. an interconnected or ^interrelated group of nodes. 
'2. in connection with a -disciplinary or problem-oriented • 
qualifier, the combination of material / documentation, and human 
resources that are united by design to achieve certain objectives 

* * 

computer . networ k - an interconnection of assemblies of computer 
systems., terminals and communications facilities. % 

library network - formal organization among libraries for * 
cooperation arid sharing of resources , usually with an explicitly 
hierarchial structure , in which the group. -as a whole is organized 
into subgroups with the expectation that most of the needs of a 
library^ will be satisfied within the subgroup of which it is 
a member. % * * t * 

off-line - pertaining to equipment or devices not under control 
of the central processing unit- 

. • 

on-line - pertaining, to the ability to interact with a computer 
directly. ' . 

on-line circulation system - a -system whicjf provides the' ability 
to ascertain the status of *any item in a^iibrary by. search of 
a machine- readable, circulation file., 

private sector - includes organizations outside of government , 
such as profit-making companies and not-for-profit institutions , 
which process, store* or disseminata information^ . • . • 

» ■ 

public sector - library and information . activities^directly 
^affiliated with local, state, *and federal government. * . - ! 

^region - a group of^ states with contiguous boundaries organized 
% to provide specified support services to libraries. 

Regional Library Support Center - a physical facility, usually 
but not necessarily housed in a library, which serves as head- 
quarters, for a region.' The Center will' provide both resource 
and vbibliograptjic support. / ' 

- \ ' / 
resource library ~\ a service organization (designated library ' 
or other facility) ' providing materials to libraries and 
• receiving comoensat ion for its services * \ / • 

" \ 

Resource Center (Zonal) -'a service organiza^ioa providing, 
materials to libraries within its zone, referring unfilled 
requests to other resource libraries, and providing materials 
to libraries in other zones. The Resource Center is the first 
level in. the hierarchical resource system. > 

National Resource Library - a service organization providing 
materials to libraries throughout the nation,. The National 
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Respyrce Libraries will' function asbackup^tp the Regional* 
Resources Libraries and: provide mainly specialized materials. 

Regional Resource Library'- a service organization providinq 
materials to libra^Tfca within its region and to libraries in 
other regions. TMe Regional Resource Library functions as a 
backup to Resource Centers . 

' " * ' ' t} 

resource sharing - the joint use of resources available to a 
network by a number of dispersed users. ' 

resource zone - a qroup of states with contiguous borders 
organized to facilitate resource sharing delivery services and 
cooperative collection development. Sfeveral resource zones 
combine ^to form a region* '. 

software - a set , of computer programs, procedures, rules and 
associated documentation' concerned with the operation"" of com- . 
puters. Compare,: . Hardware t 

State Library /Library Agency..- the instrumentality of the state 
with designated responsibility for intrastate library develop- 
ment. ' v . 

state npde - a service organization designated both as a 
resource library for the state and as a Zonal Resource Center. 
TJi^ state node provides the link betwe/en" intra- and inter-state 
library organization. . 

'statewide netwdrk'- the organization of libraries and library 
service agencies within a state to coordinate and support the v 
provision^ of services' to- aj.1 citizens of the state. 

* . » 

system - a set .of component devices 'and people, carrying out • 
operations and procedures in a clearly defined manner. for the 
accomplishment of established objectives. 

System for Inter-Library Communication (SILC) - a means for 
facilitating communications among 7 libraries for the purposes of 
inter-library loan and providing statistical reports and ah 
accounting system for the use Of inter-library loan. SILC is 
based on the use of a time-Sharing computer system. See 
Hayes Robert M. , A System for Inter-Library Communication ■ 
( SILC ) , . Wa sh ing t on , D.C. : Association of Research Libraries, 
December 1973. 

technology - the body of methods and materials' used td apply 
science to a given objective. / ■ 

terminal - a device that permits' data entry •into or data exit 
from a computer system or network (e.g. a data capture device,, 
a teletypewriter or a computer). Terminals .may accommodate data 
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in human or machines-readable form., 
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topical - referring t&-* body of materials and information which 
share a common-characteristic, such a"s form,- period , languaqe , 
or subject. 
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% 1 . * SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

♦ 

Foremost among the nationwide goals of the library 
community is the access to needed information resources, for all 
persons in all locations in the U.S. The perceived right of 
individual s\t6 such access provides the foundation for national 
information planning. 



For each library, even the largest, the hope of 

t 

adequately supplying its identified user groups has been greatly 
constrained by simultaneous inflation of both cost and quantity 
of materials. While future technological developments may well , 
make possible on-line full text retrieval of all library materials 
at local terminals or the instantaneous remote "publication" of 
materials upon demand, the present situation requires more 
immediate solutions. 

A basis for these solutions exists in the concept of 

interlibrary loan, the process by which one library borrows or 
i . / ■ ' • 

duplicates needed materials from a second for requesting patrons. 

Not presently viewed as a reasonable alternative to local owner- 
ship of materials, ih nonetheless suggests an expanded concept 
cff resource sharing — cooperative. actrajSty supported by structure 
and coordination developed at the national level. Rational 
{development of a nationwide program for^fesource sharing requires: 

; ' • " \ « • : 

1. Cooperative collection development ., Materials » 
must be held somewhere if access is to be provided t 
and this requires \coordinated acquisitions. / 

2. Bibliographic access to materials . If needed 
information is to be obtained it must be possible: 

a. To know that the information exists in 
recorded form. 

\. , . — b. To knov; which collection holds the needed 
N F item. \ 



\ 



c. To locate the item withinv a designated 
collection. - Current wj.de variations in 

' bibliographic descriptions inhibit this 
exchange, since the same item may be 

, differently identified in different 
libraries and bibliographies/ 



A prime requisite of effective resource sharing 

then, is a standard bibliographic record, 

utilized consistently at all institutions . */ 

cooperating in the sharing program. , 

3. Channels of communications . Methods of communi- 
cation must be adequate to pWrmit rapid identify- . 
cation of materials and their location as well as ,f 
transmission of requests For delivery of rpaterialp. 

1 Channels must be structured to insure access to 
the resource sharing program £rom all levels of 
the information community. [ "^»^ ^ 

4. Delivery of materials; Once identified and 
located, materials must be made physical lyj avail- 
able to users. ' f 

5. Compensation to lending libraries. Both borrowing 
and lending libraries should benefit* from partici- 
pation in a resource sharing program, and designated 
libraries should receive some compensation- for 

"° making their resources available. 

6. Education in concepts and use of the prparam. Users 
' must be made aware of the program and its possible 

services to them. Library staffs must also be 
educated to new concepts in library services, as 
well as trained to operate within the new systems 
provided. 

* • 

Recognizing these requirements , this study recommends: 

1. That a National Library Network be established 

as an independent agency of the Federal Government,' 
(Chapter 4 and Section 4.2) comprised of -thsee' . 
coordinated systems: 

a. A Resource System designed to- provide guaran- 
teed access to all Reeded materials through 
designation or development of libraries „ 
or other in^6mation^acilities which will 
■ provide sucM access, anaTtt^§)igh coordination 
of collection development support to insure 
that needed materials are^ollected and made 
available for users. (Chapter 5, Appendix D) 



/ 
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2. 




lb. A Bibliographic System designed to provide 
a unique authoritative bibliographic • 
description for each item held in guaranteed ^ 
access, as well as the Ideations of such f f , 
materials. In developing and providing / 
this requisite bibliographic support, the ' 
^ibliographic^Vstem should also provide 
felated - technici4__processing -services aimed 
at reduction of unnecessary duplication * 
of library functioriVdn order to permit 
greater cost effectiveness in processing , 
library materials and improvements in staf " 
utilization in local libraries. 4 Chapter -6 
and Section 6.5) * 

c. A Communications System designed to provide 

on-line communication of bibliographic 1 
data and requests for data and services 
between levels of the network. The System / 
should facilitate communications amorfg the 
V , multiple components' of the National Library 
' Network, including provision for educational 
and training programs for staffs' and users. 
(Channels of 'Communication are illustrated 
in Figure 4-12 . ) 

1 9 * 

. % * 

That the Library of Congress, through its MARC 
Project should be designated as implementor and • 
coordinator in the expansion of the current MARC 
data base to provide the comprehensive authorita- 
tive bibliographic converage required, in a manner \ 
responsive, to needs of the total national .informa- 
tion community. (Appendix F) In addition to its 
aid and support of the National Library Network 
jn the development of bibliographic records, it 
is recommended that the Library of Congress, be 
designated as library of last resort within r^the 
e source chain, and as coordinator for inter- 
ihanges between the National Library Network * % 
nd the international information community. 

ftiat operational responsibility for the network 
ihould rest largely at the regional level made 
ip of four Regional Library Support Centers (Figure 4-3) 
designated within the framework of the National 
Jibrary Network-. These centers should be respon- 
sive to particular needs of the regions as well 
as the provision of national-programs developed 
and supported at the national level. An advisory 
board representing all elements- of the library 
community within the defined area should guide 
development of support center services and insure 
adequate support of needs at state and local levels. 
(Sections 5.7 and 6.8) 
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4. Tha,t development at the regional centers should 
include organization of delivery zones which 

will provide rapid access to needed materials ' 
available at that level. Zonal delivery systems 
• should incorporate the first level of guaranteed 
resources . (Figure 4-*5 and 4-$. > Section 5.6) 

5. That individual states should designate the State. 
> Library, Library Agency, or, other identified 

library :.or agency, as state coordinator for 
library support services of the network, and 
should ensure adequate channels and facilities, 
if needed, for providing access to support services 
♦ . for local libraries or library systems. In 

addition, the designated library or agency ; should 
ensure maximum utilization of state resources 
prior to accessing resources from the library \ 
network. (Section 4.5) 

6. That individual libraries should play a partici- 
. patory role, in t?ne Network, sharing both their 

material and human resources by serving as system 
components and designated Resource/ Libraries, 
and by involvement in decision making to provide 
network services most responsive to their patrons. 
(Section 4.5) « 



today's problems and today's .solutions may not be 
the problem's or solutions of tomorrow, hut this ^should not 
prevent attempting to provide immediate solutions. It is 
essential, however, that systems/ developed to provide solutions 
to today's problems have an inherent capacity for change, so 
that methods and approaches may evolve in full responsiveness 
to changing national capabilities, patterns, and needs. 
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2 . INTRODUCTION 



The National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science (NCLIS) is charged with the development of "overall plans 
for meeting national library and information needs and for the 
coordination of activities at the Federal,- state, and local 
levels." As part of this planning, the NCLIS is seeking ways to 
insure the provision of adequate bibliographic and resource ser- 
vices in the future. Most planners agree that to obtain adequate 
future services will "require improved sharing of library and in- 
formation resources. 



" Interlibrary loan is the primary vehicle for the sharing 
of materials between libraries and may be the oldest form of inter- 
library cooperation . In the United States a nationwide agreement 
on interlibrary loan 1 has served libraries very we'll for about, 
three decades.' Although guidelines on eligibility, procedures J 
and message formats exist through the code, interlibrary loan is 
an informal system with no real service standards. I Growth in the 
test 20 years has placed a number of libraries in tne position of 
being very large net-lending libraries in a system,, that, for the 
most part, provides no reimbursement for their services. In the ' 
last few years the slowness, undependUble service, and cost in- 
equities of the present system have caused librarians to consider 
possible new techniques for providing interlibrary loan service. 



2.1 



Problem 



Increased library funding during the years jbf the 196 O's 
was inadequate for collections to keep pace with the ^.so-called 



See Thomson, Sarah K., Interlibrary Loan Procedure Manual i 
Chicago, Illinois: American Library Association, 11970. 
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information explosion. Current budgetary cutbacks Un many-li- 

4 

braries % are widening that gap. No library is able to. meet all the 
* demands of its own borrowers, and many smaller libraries are be- . 
coming increasingly dependent upon the broader resources of the 
large research libraries to meet the expanding n^eds of an ever 
more sophisticated clientele. The originally conceived tworway 
street of interlibrary loan has become virtually a onerdirection 
freeway in some instances. 

Even with free access to many library resources through 
interlibrary loan, information needs ar<e still far from met. It 
is estimated • that only about 60 percent of all interlibrary loan 
requests received by libraries are filled on the first attempt. / 
More than 50' percent of the materials requested, blit not supplied, 
^ are not owned by the library receiving the requests . Poor and 
uncoordinated bibliographic access has limited the potential for 
locating materials not widely held; and collection policies of 
individual libraries, necessarily aimed at the needs of their own 
borrowers, leave gaps and •deficiencies in overall holdings. 
The United States has no national library or, groub of libraries 
charged with the responsibility for acquiring ahd\making available 
all those materials not available elsewhere, 

' ' 1 
Present interlibrary loan policies which I restrict the 
materials to be loaned and the types of patrons- for whom loans may 
be requested, further limit the access by many to rieeded informa- 
tion. This currently unmet demand may be expected to generate 
increasing pressures for expansion of interlibrary lending. 



The tradition of library cooperation and, free access to 
information has. made librarians reluctant to impede this free 
exchange, yet accelerating costs combined with new budgetary 
stringencies make some changes in present- interlibrary practices 
imperative. Understandably, even in large libraries, the needs of 
the individual library's own users must be first served. 
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Unilaterial action to reduce this burden by individual 
libraries may only further exacerbate an- already strained situa- 
tion. The increasing needs for supplementary library services and 
the decreasing ability of present resources to meet those needs 
are nationwide, and solutions should be sought on a national level. 

t 

Succesp of a national information program for the pro- 
vision of materials to. supplement individual local library collec- 
tions is ultimately dependent upon the ability to identify and 
locate the information or specific material needed. No library 
or network of libraries is more effective than its bibliographic 
access.' An important aspect in development of resources for 
actual provision of materials, then, must be a parallel" or in- 
trinsic development of bibliographic tools and services. 



2.2 Study. Objectives ^J/ 

The NCLIS contracted with Westat for a study to consider 
the role of resource centers and bibliographic centers as cqmpo- 
nents of a national network of libraries and information services. 
The product of this investigation was to be a report that c6ncen- 
trated on recommendations for the future development^of state, 
regional, and, topical resource centers as they exist now and as 
the existing array should be managed to meet future requirements. 
From analysis of existing centers, recommendations* should be made 
on the changes necessary to develop a cost-effective national net- 
work of resource centers for access to texts, graphics, and other 
recorded library materials. Recommendations on locations., size, 
staffing, facilities, services, and plans for financing -such 
centers were to be developed. ^ 
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State and regional bibliographic centers in the United 
States were to be studied to derive the components which could 
become part* of a network of bibliographic services and centers, 
defining the scope and content of a model center. These centers, 
* when designed, should serve as bibliographic filters in the net- 
work, act as switching points within the system, provide specified . 
bibliographic services to libraries and information centers within 
their regions, and supply well-defined technical servicer of a 
supportive nature. * - v 'j 



2 . 3 ■■'<' - Ty' Study Approach 

»■■•., i 

initial emphasis was on the identification and examina- 
tion of recent lit^jfature concerning content and organization of 
statfc and regional bibliographic services and centers, and state, 
regional, ahd topical resource centers. Based upon review of the, 
recent literature and the available data collected and analyzed 
by Westat in previous interlibrary loan studies, 2 ' 3 5,6 plans 



2 Williams, GoirdJn, et. al., Library Cost Models; Owning Versus 
Borrowing Serial Publications , Chicago, Illinois: Center for 
Research Libraries, November 1968. 

Palmour, Vernon E. , Bryant, Edward C. , Caldwell,. Nancy W. , and 
Gray, Lucy M. , A Study of the Characteristics, Costs, and 
Magnitude of Interlibrary Loans in Academic Libraries , westport 
Connecticut: Greenwood ( Publishing Company, 1972. 

Palmour, Vernon E. , and Gray, Lucy M. , Cofets and Effectiveness 
of Interli brary Loan and Reference Activities of R esource 
Libraries in Illinois , Springfield, Illinois: Illinois state 
Library, 1972. 

Palmour, Vernon E. , Olson, Edwin E., and Roderer, Nancy K. , 
Me thods of Financing Interlibrary Loan Services , Washington, 
D~cTl — Association o£ Research Libraries,' February 1974. 



Palmour, Vernon E. , Bellassai, Marcia C, and Gray, Lucy M. , 
Access to Periodical Resources: A National Plan , Washington*, 
D.C: Association o£ Research Libraries, February 1974. 
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ewere fonnulated for the additional knowledge required on current 
and planned activities of resource and' bibliographic centers. The 
majority of data on the magnitude and characteristics of inters 
library loan services available at the outset of this study 
focused on academic libraries. ! 

._. — 1 in order to supplement available- data on .interlibrary 
loan fgr non-academic libraries, a brief mail, survey was designed 
to solicit\ basic data on activity . levels and perceived needs for 
improved inter libr ary* lo/m^service from a national sample of . 
public and. special , libraries. After review of available materials 
on the scope and services of existing (bibliographic and resource 
centers, a mail form jwas also prepared to inquire about on-going 
interstate and intrastate operations. This form was sent to each 
state library agency to assist in the identification and develop- 
ment of an inventory and profile of existing resources. 

. . * - 

* An overview £f the existing resource "and bibliographic , 
centers was constructed from earlier studies, small surveys of 
public, special, and state library agencies, and staff visits to 
a number of centers and existing regional networks. Starting with 
this background material, the primary thiusif-of the study was a . 
conceptual design of resource and bibliographic centers in a 
nationwide pro'gram of liArary, support. Given this, task, the 
effort devoted to- collection and analysis of new data was the 
minimal level believed necessary. 

The bulk of project effort was devoted to defining a 
structure for allowing the organization of existing resource cen- 
ters and bibliographic centers into a nationwide program for im-' 
proved interlibrary loan service. It was recognized from the 
outset that the successful development of a nationwide program 
would require an evolutionary process promoting growth from the 
grassroots level (local libraries) upwards, taking into account 
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the existing cooperative arrangements. , Based on the knowledge 
of current resources and the anticipated heeds of the future, 

9 

sever?. 1 alternatives to various aspects of bibliographic control 
and physical access to library materials were developed. These 
alternatives were evaluated in terms of several criteria namely, 



... * 

1. A national program should be built primarily 

on existing resources. 

2. The program must recognize- independent building 
blocks with no surrender of their autonomy 

3.. The program must be economically feasible. 

4. There should be minimal solutions that would 
not expand the present role of local libraries 
into new/s^^ices which could not be afforded. 

5. Cost savings would probably not be a reason- 
able criteria, but more 'effective service at 
the same overall level of spending by local 
libraries should be a reasonable goal. i 



This report, after a brief discussion of the need for 
improved resource sharing and alternatives considered, concen- 
trates on the recommended structure of a nationwide program for 
the coordination and integration of resource centers and /biblio- 
graphic centers., As part of this design the nation was/ divide^ 
into a number of suggested bibliographic regions and delivery 
zones for the physical supply of requested materials. These re- 
gional groupings provide indications of the appropriate sizes for 
efficient operations, but the boundaries should in no way be . 
interpreted as those that may be f o/rced upon the library community 
Various kinds and levels of services have been considered at each 
level withia the program — national, regional, zone, state and 

i J t 

local- Estimated developmental and operational costs -are shown 
along wi/th a proposed schedule for the accomplishment of the 
recommended program. 
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In reading this report, the reader will iTot^^that^the 
recommendations cover a wider set of library services than what-~i§^ 
presently thought of as inter library loan. The report speaks to. 
resource sharing at a level sometimes talked about but really 
never accomplished' between independent libraries today. Inter- 
library loan service' today, for the most part, is not a service 
that library administrators view as a reasonable alternative for 
local ownership of materials. It is a marginal service that re- 
presents only a smal^. fraction of library budgets. Because of 
this, the incentive to improve the current interlibrary loan ser- 
vice is equally and understandably small. Only with a system that 
allows library managers to realistically consider interlibrary 
.loan as a viable alternative to ownership will there be, a real 
payoff (see Williams 7 study for rough indications of possible cost 
savings for serial publications). This requires a system that is 
greatly expanded from the currently perceived notion of interlibrary 
loan service. Such a service requires improved, bibliographic con- 
trol 2S well as better provision of ntaterials. Development of 
real bibliographic control implies the creation of a system that 
will impact not only interlibrary loan but technical services 
also.. In fact, it could well be the advantages of increased tech- 
nical services that provide the initial incentive for a neW system. 

In discussions with librarians across the- country, it 
was difficult not to come away with the impression that, perhaps, 
the most expedient solution would be for the federal government to 
step-in and reimburse libraries for interlibrary loans. While 
.this may seem simple and attractive in the short-run, it does not 
o appea3>-to be a reasonable long-term solution. There is a real 
need, and it will become increasingly greater in the near future, 
for a more serious level of cooperation between libraries. Many 



7 Williams,, Gordon, Op. cit. 
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of the cooperative library ventures that began under the sponsor-/ 
ship of federal funds have ceased or the services have been 
greatly reduced. Cooperation that can only be fostered between / 
libraries at the total expense of the federal government is quesr 1 
tionable over the long run. The program outlined in" this report 
seeks to provide a meaningful framework for effective federal j 
involvement with state, local, and private sponsors for enhancing 
library services on a nationwide basis. > 



2 . 4 Overview of Report 



The, next chapter continues the study introduction with 
a discussion of further aspects of resource sharing. Following *- 
that, Chapters 4-8 present the proposed National LibraryNNetw<prk , 
with network definition covered by Chapter 4, resource and \ 
bibliographic components of the network described in Chapters' 5 
and 6 respectively , and economic* r and implementation considered 
in Chapters 7 and 8. The Appendices provide detailed information 
supportive of the text and discuss the establishment of regions 
for' network activity (A), Westat surveys of public and special 
libraries (B) and State Library Agencies- (C) , goals and objectives 
of "the National Resources System (D) , an ^analysis of unfilled ' 
requests in three states (E) , an^d files of the National Biblio- 
graphic Center (F) . - • 
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3./ RESOURCE SPRING 
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The sharing of resources between libraries is a concept 
and practice that has been in operation in various forms for 
hundreds of years. Until recent years, in the United States, 
resource sharing in the library community was primarily in the 
f ormf of interlibrary loan v Librarians seeking to' increase access 

i - * 

to materials for* their users sought other libraries that were 
willing to loan or duplicate the required materials* Over the 
years the ad hoc interlibrary loan system emerged as it is presently 
known. 

* * ■ 

With the more recent successful application] of computer 
technology to bibliographic services, libraries are now sharing 
resources in this area. Shared cataloging, verification, and 
other bibliographic services are available' to libraries from, a 
common data base and centralized processing center.. 

/ 

As indicated previously, the primary purpose of this 
study was to consider and. make recommendations on the role of 

i \ i 

resource centers and bibliographic centers as components of a 
national network of libraries and information services. The 
proposed development of a nationwide progri.:^ for resource sharing 
raises the question as to the need for such a program-, and given 
the need the. best alternative to accomplish the program goals. 
In this chapter, pertinent previous studies will be briefly 
reviewed, the need for improved resource sharing considered, 

t 

and selected alternatives' for a nationwide program discussed. 
The chapter also mentions some of the major limitations , short- 
comings, and remaining uncertainties concerning specifications 
for a nationwide plan. 
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3.1 Previous Studies 

0 * 

w The study of possibilities for national solutions to 

some of the common library problems and to the coordination and 
centralization of duplicative, library processes is hardly new. ."' 
As the enormous increase in publication since World War II has 
created an ever widening gap between local . collections and demand 
for materials at the local library, lack of access to resources . 
has been an increasingly acute problem. Primarily because of the 
availability of funds, early emphasis was placed on improving 
access to scientific and technical materials. 

In March of 1966 , representatives of library associations 
and relajted groups were invited by the President of the American 
Library Association to meet and consider the recommendations set 
forth by the study for the Committee on Scientific and Technical 
^Information (COSATI) of a national* document system in science 

8 

and technology. - Consensus of the meeting participants was that 
a narrowing of national services to a limited subject area failed 
.to consider the urgent needs for improved* access to materials in 
all subject .areas. 

Representatives noted that needs for unified systems on 
a national basis had long bdfen recognized, and pointed to programs 
in interlibrary loan, union catalogs, cooper ative r collection 
development, etc., as instruments for improving nationwide access 
to information. They stressed that further significant advances 

required substantial, participation by the federal government . 

* \ 

This study group recommended establishment of a joint 
Ad Hoc Committee on National Library/Information Systems (CONLIS) , 
which, with representatives from six major national library 



8 Carter, Laiinor, et ai;, National Document Handling Systems 
• for Science and Technology , New York 1 ; Wiley, 1967. 
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associations, met in Chicago 1 in October, 1967. In its findings, 9 
the committee recognized the accessibility to information for 
all. users in all fields of knowledge as a national interest; 
the" impossibility of acquiring all materials required to satisfy 
local information needs at the point of use; and the necessity 
for a nationwide system that would provide both ready identifica- 
tion of materials needed and prompt supply of them in some form. 

In view of the national interest identified by CONLIS , 
federal support for the. development of such a systenuwas *con- 
sidered an obligation as well as a necessity. The lack of the 
essential framework for effective federal action was noted, -and 
the committee therefore recommended the establishment within 
the federal government of a single agency with the required 
responsibility as the essentia^f irst step. It was increasingly 
apparent to the library community that^problems of access to 
information were incapable of satisfactory local solution, and 
that coherent planning, on the national level was Essential. 

On September. 2 , 1966, by Executive Order of the President 
a National Advisory Commission on Libraries was appointed to make 
a comprehensive study and appraisal .of the role of libraries as 
resources and as centers for dissemination of knowledge , and to 
recommend methods for optimizing their effective utilization* 

In its report 10 to the President, July, 1968, the 
Commission echoed earlier reports in calling for the creation of 
an independent and continuing agency, "The National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science," for library planning and 



i 



9 Improving Access to Information; A Recommendation for a 
National Information Program , A Report of the Ad" Hoc Jmn+ 
Committee on National Library/Information Systems (CONLIS) , 
Chicago, Illinois: American Library Association., 1967. 

10 National, Advisory Commission on ' Libraries , Library Services fo r 
the Nation's Needs; Toward Fulfillment of a National Policy, — 



July 1968. 
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coordination. The Advisory Commission again noted the need for 
national solutions to problems of bibliographic and physical 
access to materials in all fields for all users, noting the 
social value that would accrue to the people and culture of the 
United States from the adequate provision of information. 



On July 20, 1970., a bill was approved creating the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science (NCLIS) 
as a, continuing independent agency to research, appraise, and 
evaluate 'resources and services of current library and informa- 
tion science programs. The Commission was also charged with 
the development and coordination? of plans for meeting national 
library and information needs. 

♦ 

* % In the Fall of 1970, with assistance and adviqe from 
17 professional organizations, the American Library Association 
"and the U.S. Office of Education sponsored a "Conference on 



Interlibrary, Communications and Information Networks" (CICIti) 
to "explore and study the implications that would follow if a 
network of libraries and information centers were established 
^in the United States," 11 In summarizijig some personal obser- 
vatioris after editing the Proceedings, Joseph Becker noted: 
"A national network of libraries and information centers appears 
to be a viable and attractive concept for the library and ♦ 
information science professions* to pursue.. The individual is 
the one who will be served by af national network, 1,12 

A CICIN resolution on October 2, 19.70 stated "That, as 
a matter of priority, the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Scienpe devise a comprehensive plan to facilitate the 

■ \ 



(ft 

Becker, Joseph, ed. , Proceeding of the Conference on Int er- 
library Cbmmunicatltons^ and Information Networks, , Chicago, 
Illinois : American Library Association, 1971. 'p. 1 . 
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coordinated/development of the nation's libraries, information 
centers , find other knowledge resources." 13 Among other recommenda 
tions supporting the resolution, the Working Groups at the 
Conference urged that "The National Commission' designate or 
recommend establishment of a national center to coordinate the 
creation of standard bibliographic data records for all forms 
off material." 1 k ' . 



In October 1973, following a series of meetings with 

representatives of several professional societies and other 

v r 
interested agencies in various sections of the country the 

National Commission in October 1973 presented a draft proposal 

on "A New National Program of Library and Information Service." 

This program, like the many others before it, recognizes the need 

for resource sharing to improve the availability of materials 

to users and notes that current computer and communications 

developments .now make nationwide resource sharing arrangements. 

feasible. 

' As stated in the draft report, "The purpose of a 

national network is to permit any citizen — be he a businessman, 
researcher, scholar, or student — in the public or the private 
sector to access the total knowledge resource of the country from 
his^.own physical location." 15 ' 



{ 



13 Ibicl, p. 5. 
1U Ibid, p. 5. 



15 National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, 
A New National Program on Library and Information Service 
(Draft proposal) , October 1973. " 



Commitment to provision of suchi physical access to 
information resources through a national network carries with it 
a concomitant obligation to provide the necessary bibliographic 
access to the resources made available, or the advantages of this 
massive extension of local library resources will be much diminished 
if not wholly vitiated •^jr J 

"It is safe to assume," reports Chapin, "that our . .. — . 
libraries qan provide more physical accessibility than tkey can, 
bibliographic accessibility. The large number of journals and 
research reports for which we have no bibliographic access is 
scandalous. For all practical purposes '.many items on the shelves 
of our research libraries are nqt physically accessible to the 
potential user unless we nave bibliographic access." 16 

While* the above studies and planning have sought to . 
address resource sharing on a broad basis, several, investigations 
sponsored by the Association of Research Libraries (ARL) have focused 
on TAe improvement of the present inter library loan system." A 
plan was developed by ARL in 1970 xor a series of proposed studies 
that woul^, explore^ the problems* of interlibrary loan and recommend 
appropriate solutions.^ The first ARL study sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation and conducted by Westat was a descriptive study 
designed to provide basic data on the magnitude, characteristics, 
and costs of academic interlibrary loans. 17 Upon completion of 
this study, the Interlibrary Loan Study Committee suggested to. 
ARL a number of important problems that remained unexplored and 
that required ^solutions for national planning. Their recommendations 
resulted in a second ARL study effort, funded by the National 
Science Foundation, to pur'sue an improved interlibrary loan system 



16 Chapin, Richard E,, "Limits of Local Self Suf ficieacy ," In 
Proceedings of the Conference on Interlibrary Co mmunications 
, and Information Networks, Op. cit. 

x 17 Palraour,_ et al., Interlibrary Loans in Acad emic Libraries, Op. Cit. 
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for academic libraries. This program consisted of three studies: 
an investigation of more equitable means for financing interlibrary 
* loans, the determination of the feasibility of a national periodi- 
cal resources system, and a study on the application of computers 
for an improved communications system between libraries for 
interlibrary l'oans. Commencing in December of 1972, the first two 
, parts on finances and a periodical resources system were con- 
ducted by Westat, Inc. 18 ' 19 with the third part completed by 
Becker and Hayes, Inc. 20 t ,. 

" . .. ( 

In early 1973, the National Commission on Libraries and 
j Information Science sponsored a brief investigation by ARL on the 

feasibility of centralized and regionalized interlibrary loan 
centers. The study, 21 conducted by Rolland Stevens, had as its v 
objectives: to identify the major problems of the existing 
interlibrary loan system and recommend approaches to, their 
solution, and to provide the National Commission the necessary 
background information for a full-scale investigation of the 
development of a national center or a system of regional .centers 
that would provide user access to library materials of all types 
not available locally. Stevens recommended that a national 
.system for interlibrary loan be established with strong central 
planning and coordination but a highly decentralized service 
program. Such a national system was seen as consisting of area 
bibliographic centers , resource centers , and backup centers 
developed. and maintained by the federal government. 



18 Palmour r et al. , Financing Interlibrary Loan Services , Op. Cit. 

19 Palmour, et al. , Access to Periodical Resources , Op. Cit, 

20 Hayes, Robert M. , A Study of a system for Interlibrary 
Communications^ (SI LC) , Washington, D.C. : Association of 
Research Libraries, December 1973., 

2 1 Stevens / Rolland E. , A Feasibility Study of Centralized' and 
Regionalized Interlibrary Loan Centers , Washington, D.C. : : 
Association of Research Libraries, April 1973. 
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^ 3.2 Need for Improved Services 

Although there exists an almost universal agreement* « 
on the part of the library community on the need for an improved 
resource sharing system, . it is difficult to quantify the level 
of need. Part of this difficulty stems from the lack of good 
measures on library outputs. The* "value" of library service is 
a complex notion/that does not lenft itself to precise measurement. 
Consequently, iibrary outputs efre generally measured in terms of 
counts — number of items circulated, - number of reference questions 
answered, and number of interlibrary loans made.' Quality of 
service is likewise a rather nebulous concept, normally measured 
, in terms of inputs rather than outputs, e.g., number of professional 

s 1 

hours devoted to a service and number of volumes available. 

\ 

The inability to measure more meaningful outputs of 
library services does not preclude the necessity of estimating 
demand for these services. The purpose of this section is to 
speculate on the volume of loans between libraries in the current 
interlibrary loan system. Estimates of needs for materials 
through interlibrary loan are speculative, since relatively 
little coordinated collection of such data has taken , pl ace for 
all types of libraries on a national basis. Extrapolating from ( 
an earlier Westat study of academic interlibrary loan 22 , which 



was based on statistics reported for 1969-70, Rolland Stevens 
postulated a total volume of intetlibrary loan requests in 
1972-73 of about 10,500,000 for all types of libraries. 

'•5 • . I 



2 3 



22 Palmour, et al. , Interlibrary Loans in Academic Libraries , Op. cit, 

\ 

23 Stevens, Op. cit., p.. 62. 1 

\ 

\ 
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From loan pattern? found in New York and Washington \ 
states, Stevens calculated that the volume of requests received 
by non-academic libraries was roughly four times (3.8) the volume 
of loan requests received by academic libraries. Multiplying * 
the estimated number of requests received by academic libraries 
by this factor provided a rough estimate of total interlibrary 
loan requests. A refinement of that estimate was considered 
important to this study. ' A sample survey of public and special 
libraries 24 was made ;to solicit information on the level of 
n interlibrary borrowing and lending and the perceived needs of 
» these libraries j Data on borrowing and lending by federal 
libraries were determined . from the 1972 Survey of Federal 
Libraries 25 , although total requests made and fill rates for 
these libraries were not reported. Only very rough data on the 
interlibrary loan activities of the existing state Libraries 
were available from the Westat survey. The primary difficulty 
was that many states now report summary statistics for the state 
network as a whole rather than for individual libraries. 

An. updating of interlibrary loan (ILL) statistics for 
academic libraries in a later Westat . study 26 , based on 1971-72 
/ data, indicated that a substantial drop in lending by large 
private academic institutions had considerably slowed the rate 
of growth in interlibrary lending by academic libraries., It I 
„was estimated that a volume of requests of about 1,850,000 for 
the 1972-73 period was realistic for academic libraries. 



See Appendix B for more, details on survey. 

25 Olson, Edwin E . , et al., Survey of Federal Libraries, 1972 
(Unpublished draft) For the Federal Library Committee, IS 73. 

26 Palmour, et al., Access to Periodical Resources , Op. cit. 
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Based on the available data; Table 3-1 gives a rough 
estimate of the total interlibrary loan picture. The figures for 
the state libraries are the least reliable. On the basis of the 
data reported, it is estimated that approximately 4-5 million loans 

were made in 1972. 

\ 

1. Estimated volume of interlibrary lending in 1972 tojc 
all types of libraries } ~ 



Tyoe of Library 


r. 

Loan Requests 

Received 

t \ 1 


Fill Rate 




Total 
Loans Filled 


Academic 


1,850,000 


68% 




1,258,000 


Public 


2,235,S00 


. . 52% 




1,16^000 


Special 


387,000 


81% 


\ 


314,000 • 


Federal 


1,098,000 


67% 




735,000 


State 


. 500,000 


50% . 




250,000 


Total 

all libraries 


6,070,000 

\ 


61% 




3,722,000 



From Table 3-1 the six million loan requests would be 
the comparable estimate to Steven's estimate of 10,500,00*0. While 
the Steven's figure is probably high, Vthe s'ix million estimate is 
no doubt on the low side. A more reasonable estimate of total 
actual demand for interlibrary loan is probably 7-8 million requests 
for 1972. For purposes of estimated total demaijd^for an improved 
interlibrary loan system, an ^estimate of^curxent actual demand is 
only a starting point, If there were a fast dependable service ,. ^ 
demand could be expected to grow rapidly, as has been the ex- 
perience of MINITEX, NYSILL, Illinois and other interlibrary' 
loan operatibns providing, good service. Estimating the potential 
demand for a new or improved service is always difficult. What 
is the potential demand for interlibrary loan service in the U.S. 
assuming an efficient location and delivery system? The United 



^Kingdom provides one means of gauging the U.S.. use of inters 
library loan. ' It is estimated by Line 27 that the total demand * 
for interlibrary loan in 1973-74 will be 3 million in the. 
United Kingdom. On a per population ba'sij, the United Kingdom 
use of interlibrary lending is about -83 percent greater than 
the use of the service in the United States^ Thrs _ estimate was 
arrived at on the basis of 3 million loan requests and a pop- 
ulation of 55 million people in the United Kingdom versus 6 * J 
million loan requests and a population of 200 million people for 
the Unitecl States. In other words, for every 1,000 persons in 
the United Kingdom there are about 55 interlibrary loan requests, 
whereas in the United States 1,000 people generate demand for 
ab"out 30 interlibrary loan requests. 

The United Kingdom is probably much closer to meeting 
their potential demand for interlibrary loan Services because of 
their well organized and efficient services. It would not seem 
unreasonable to expect at least a 50 percent increase in the 
United States given an improved system. Such an increase would 
place total demand at around the ten million level in terms of 
1972 figures. • 

l . o 

a 

The earlier Westat study of academic interlibrary loan 28 
indicated that about 64 percent of requests for loans involving 
academic libraries wejre- between libraries within^ State , while 
apprcodjnate^^BO^percent of the total were between libraries 
within a defined region (although some differences were indicated 
by various regions). This geographic" flow showed considerable 
differences by size of -collection of the lending library, however, 
with substantially moire of the lending of the largest .libraries 



27 Line, M.B., Unpublished note, "The British Library's Lending 

. Services .in the Context of Interlending in the United Kingdom," 
British Library Lending Division, October 1973. 

28 Palmour , et al, Interlibrary Loan in Academic Libraries , op.cit.,p.35 
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going out of state. Public libraries have a higher likelihood 
of locating materials within the state, and from reports of 
state resource systems, it would appear likely that about 75 to 
80 percent of total state needs may be met by a well organized 
state interlibrary loan (or resource sharing), system. 
• ♦ ' 

The T.O to 25 percent of materials heeds unmet within 
the states represent the probable initial level of demand on a. 
national network. On the basis of current levels, initial 
demand for the Resource System was calculated at about' 750,000 
requests (or approximately 15,000 requests per state). Develop- 
ment of the system projects a fill rate of about( 70 percent 
within a resource zone, with approximately 75 percent of requests' 
unfilled there supplied at. the regional level. The, requests 
unfilled at this level will be referred to national and inter- 
national resource. libraries; where it is expected that most 
requests. will be filled for a total fill rate approaching 100 x 
percent. ' - t 

Interlibrary loan represents only one of a number of 
library services that-could benefit from an improved national 
system. Another service that has great potential is cataloging. 
Kocnen and Segur 29 estimated that, if the Library of Congress 

so 

were to do all the cataloging, about $0.5 million dollars per 
day would be saved by ,the nation's libraries. 

While these f * gures for potential demand on an improved 
national system are only crude estimates, it seems reasonable in 
light of the current tight budgets that' the library community will 
have to seek means for providing services more economically in 
the future. Few will argue against the need for some kind of 
national policy on 1 library resources and services. 



29 Kocnen, Manfred, and Segur, Bertrand A., "Effects of Cataloging 
Volume at ther Library of Congress on the Total Cataloging Costs 
of American Research Libraries," Journal of the American Society 
for Information Science! 21 :2 :133-39 (Marrfh-April 1970). 
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3»3 Alternatives for Improvement « 

. The remaining chapters of this report describe, a 
conceptual structure for. the design of a national network cf 
resource centers. and bibliographic centers. Some exploration 
of how the recommended structure emerged is necessary. The 
investigation started with the concept of state, regional, and 
topical resource centers arid regional bibliographic centers as * 
components for a national system. Consequently, the study was 
based on the premise that the desired , system would ultimately 
consist ot these centers linked together in some meaningful J 
patterns. The alternatives considered were various approaches to 
linking together of the resource and bibliographic' centers. 

The first altern ^tive considered was a system of 
resource and bibliographic centers linked informally, not too 
different from the present interlibrary loan system in whicfr the 
local library has the option to go directly to the resource 
library where the item wanted is thought to be available. Such 
informal alternatives offer little improvement over the present 
system. 

r i 

The process of going beyond the local level for both 
location and physical access is best accomplished through a 
hierarchical network. This' is even more evident with regard 'to 
bibliographic services. The application of computer technology 
*?ill allow the development of required data bases by a few 
centers that can then be shared by a large number of libraries. 
The duplication and resultant high costs of technical processing 
activities are well known to the library community. Physical 
delivery of materials is already accomplished through .hierarchical 
systems in a number cf states. 



Cj 



One of the more difficult aspects of designing 
hierarchical networks is the determination hi the le^el at 
which various functions should- be carried/out. A number of 
alternative designs! were considered based on different services 
and functions at various levels of the/network. O^ie, such 
alternative treated! was- a system with a single bibliographic 
center serving the entire country./ Investigation led tcp the 
conclusion that thi/s was too much of ah undertaking! for a single 
center. / 1 

/ ' ■ - ' I 

The Rational plan that finally emerged and is recom- 
mended is a rational library network with five operational 
"l-eve^s — local , state , zone , regional, and national. Some of 
the specific patterns of development outlined go bpyond presently 
firm knowledge, and in some cases may suggest development in a 
direction opposite' to that indicated by present data. The 
present data is frequently inadequate for reliable decisions 
that would be necessary if on? wanted to be sure of choosing 
the "best" option' by cost-effectiveness criteria.! For example, 
if the criteria of speed of access, surety of access, and cost 
of access were adopted to compare various regional approaches, 
the solution might point to greater centralization t^ian suggested 
in the recommended network. By combining the cost of collection 
development and maintenance with the cost of access and time of 
access, the ratio of total cost/time of access could be, computed. 
It is presently uncertain that for most items (as opposed to most 
loans) the total cost/time ratio favors regional ^jJeveicpjaent 
rather than national development. Such analysis should Be con- 
sidered in determining the specific configuration of the network. 

The approach taken was primarily one of attempting to 
account for current* patterns of developments and offer plans that 

4* 

slowly draw them together into a meaningful network in the future. 
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4. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF A NATIONAL 

LIBRARY NETWORK 



4.1 Definition of the 'Network 

r- 

In its draft proposal of October 1973, the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science has stated: 

"Libraries and information centers in, the. United 
States are not developing according to any national 
plan, and consequently, from a systems viewpoint, 
their growth continues to be uneven and u'ncohesive. . 
A new philospophy of library and information service 
is needed, one based on a common sense of direction 
and purpose and a commitment to national cooperative 
action." 30 



' This" report recommends development of a National Library 
Network (NLN) within this context, as a federal commitment to 
partnership with all levels of the information community in the 
planning and funding of systems to permit the regular extension 
of services beyori*J the jurisdictions now supporting them. It 
is not the function of* the suggested network to control information 
or to force libra^y^development along nationally preordained lines; 
rather, it is the ^purpose of the design to create an improved 
environment for realization of commonly defined local, and state 
national goals of service to users nationwide. 

Development of a National Library Network requires 
coordination by a national library agency with the designated 
functions of planning and coordination of all library and informa- 
tion activities at the national level. The National Library 
Network is visualized as an independent unit under the general 
direction of this "national library coordinating agency," It is 
expected to utilize those developments in computer science, 



30 National Commission on Libraries and Irtfomation Science, Op. Ci.t 
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telecommunications , and microtechnology which make development of 
national systems feasible. Creation of a. system permitting on- 
line access to computer stores of .bibliographic data, as well ,as to 
resource sharing and technical processing services , is projected. 

Development of the NLN is predicated upon expansion, 
refinement, and coordination of existing services and cooperative 
associations . 



4.2 Goals, Objectives , Functions 



and Organization of the 



National Library Network 



Goal 1: To provide all users, wherever located, reasonable 
equality of access to needed information resources. 

Objective 1: To develop a network of state, regional 

and national resource libraries which r 
will provide guaranteed access to recorded 
materials of all types in all languages. 
(The Resource System) 

Objective 2; To develop bibliographic capabilities for 

the rapid identification and location 

of needed materials. (The Bibliographic 1 
System) 

Objective 3; To develop the necessary channels of » 

communication for access to the services 
and materials made available by the net- 
work. <The Communications System) 
* • „ 
Goal 2: Tq make possible more cost-effective utilization of 
total library resources. 

Objective 1; To reduce unnecessary duplication in 

cataloging and to develop more efficient 
systems for technical processing. 

Objective 2; To enable libraries ^to utilize personnel, 

particularly professionals, in a more 
service-orientad manner. 

Objective 3 ; To make possible the develppment of 

collections based on volume of use of 
materials at "all levels of the network. 
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Goal 3 : To make systems developed responsive to needs for 
change. 

Objective 1; To develop a monitoring system on all 

levels. 

Objective 2: To provide feedback to local libraries, 

library systems, and ,state networks, 
* which will enable these units to make 

effective collection and service 
decisions. 



/ 

/ 



Objective 3: To maintain viable systems by utilizing 

information collected to provide for 
v orderly change and evolution relevant 
to developments in the information 
community. 

Gofl 1 4 * To support the library community as the channel of 
services to the user. 

Objective 1: To provide leadership, direction, and 

channels for cooperative planning and 
coordinated services by all segments of 
the information community, in order 'to^. 
meet the information needs of users. 

Objective 2: To promote relevant educational and 

training programs for staffs and users 
to permit most ef fectivaf use of the 
systems and programs developed. 

Objective 3: To sponsor continuing research in rele- 
vant areas. 

Objective 4: To\ publicize and promote the network and 

its. services. 

The Resource and Bibliographic Systems of the National 
Library Network, with which, this study is concerned, are designed 
to provide improved access to all commonly used materials in. all 
formats, to coordinate bibliographic access to these materials, 
and to provide centralized cataloging and technical processing 
services which could reduce costly duplications of effort. The . 
Communications System is expected to provide the necessary channels 
and linkages between all segments of the network. These are 

i 
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feasible first steps toward meeting the needs. of libraries nation- 
wide, and enabling them to extend their abilities to serve local 
users. 

The National Library Network is an organization qf in- 
terconnected resource and bibliographic systems designed to pro- 
vide bibliographic and physical access to materials, and other 
support to the information commurtity. Suggested organization of 
the network is displayed in Figures 4-1 and 4-2. National activ- 
ities in such areas as planning, research and development, coor- \, 
dination among elements of the information community; and education, 
are anticipated functions of the Aational network.. Principal oper- 
ational elements include the Bibliographic System, the Resource 
System, and the Communications System. The National Library Net- 
work, as shown, includes connecting channels of communication 
between the resource and bibliographic systems at all levels. 

The focus of the network is on the support of library 
activities and the provision of library materials at the regional 
and subregional or zonal levels through Regional Library Support 
Centers (Figure 4-3) , but components of the system are also found 
at the national level and at state and local levels* Particularly 
important in. the bibliographic system is the role of the national 
level, components 'in developing ' and supporting various data bases 
and bibliographic services. In the resource system, materials supt 
ply and collection development activities will be found at all 
levels, with the local library and state library system retaining, 
as they currently do, primary responsibility for the provision of 
library materials to users. Thus the levels of support provided by 
the bibliographic and resource systems respectively show the inverse 
relationship suggested by Figure 4-4 with national files serving as 
the base for the bibliographic system and* resource support building 
upon zonal delivery levels. The primary focus of this report will 
be on development of the National Resource and Bibliographic Systems 
at national, regional, and zonal levels with suggestions for their 
coord .nation with existing state and local library activities. 



Pigure 4i-l. Organization of the Natioi al Library Network 
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Figure 4-2 • Organization of National Network jjystems 
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Figure 4-3. Organization of National Network Systems 
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Figure 4-4. Relationship of levels, in the Resource and 
Bibliographic Systems 
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4.3 Structure of the Network 

The network is based on a hierarchy of service points, 

building from local libraries through state networks, resource 

zones and regional facilities at the multi-state level, to the 

supportive services of the national level tsee Figure 4-5) . 

Development at the multi-state level is predicated upon the 

establishment of regions (four are suggested — see Section 4. 

through which resource support, bibliographic and technical 

processing services, educational programs, and such other °services 

and programs as are developed at regional and national levels can \ 

be channeled. Each region. would encompass two or three multi-state 

resource delivery zones, each of which would coordinate the 

resources of designated state* resource centers (state nodes) within 

the zone. These state 'resource centers would function as the 

ultimate resource in the intrastate systems, providing to libraries 

within the state the materials needed which are not available locally 

.. _ o 
or at lower levels within thfe systems. In addition, as state nodes 

of the resource zone, 'they would operate as entry points for the 

states into, the multi^-state resource system, by providing the first 

level of interstate resource Support (see Figure 4-6.) 

\ . ■ ■ 

s The Regional or multi-state level of the network is seen 

as the basic operational .level. , Control here would be vested- in 
representatives of all components of the information community, 
including users, within the region. , The regional designations 
discussed, in Section 4.6 are suggestions based on current patterns 
of association and realistic alignments of population, resources, v 
and other factors. Adoption of regional boundaries must, of course, 
depend upon commitment of individual states to the development of the 
suggested regional cooperative grouping, or to such other alignments 
as they can show to be more feasible. 



Control at the national level should be vested in repre- 
sentatives of all national components of the information community 
and include representation from the* regions. Supportive services 
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Figure 4.5 m Structure of the National Library Networ^(A') 
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Figure 4-6, Structure of the National Library Network (B) 
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at the national level are expected to be those determined to pro- 
•vide maximum utility to the- library community as the channel of 
services to users. Development at all levels should be evolutionary , 
based on responsiveness to demonstrated local needs and to changing 
patterns of service and technology. 

/ 

1 ♦ 

4 . 4 User Access to the Network 

Although, the -ultimate purpose^ of the network is service 
to the individual user, it is expected that this service will be 
channeled through the local library. In ea^ly stages of network 
development, user access will be provided only through the local' 
library, which* after exhausting local resources and service 
capabilities, will transmit requests for network services or 
resources through established channels, Eventually, however, some 
direct user access to reference or information files developed may 
be feasible. 

Educational programs and promotions aimed at improving 
individual utilization of network services, as well as of the com- 
prehensive volume of information made available through them, have 
early priorities. . * 

The routing Qf a user request for an identified item of 
recorded information is outlined in Figure 4-7. % 

4.5 Role of the NLN in Relation to Local and State Libraries 
Systems,- and Networks 

The NLN is designed to support local, libraries and thefr 
operations,. The directness of this support will vary with regional 
patterns of communications developed by the regional representatives, 
and within these regional parameters by intrastate developments within 
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Figure 4-7. Initiating a Request for an Identified item 
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the states included in a region. Although multip 1 communications 
nets are envisaged (telephone and teletype as well as the on-line 
computer networks) , the basic flow of services will be via the 
cathode ray terminal (CRT) of on-line computer networks, with 
libraries^utilizing on-line terminals enjoying direct access to 
bibliographic and technical processing services. 

Libraries without terminals will use other means of 
communication for requesting services from the first higher level 
xn the hierarchial system capable- of channeling them to the request- 
ing library, it is recommended that at least one terminal access 
point be designated in each state for libraries without facilities. 
In addition, it is recommended that, when feasible, a state service 
facility be developed or designated to deliver or channel appropriate 
supportive services to. smaller libraries and systems within the 
state. Where no other facility is available on a lower level, 
bibliographic and technical processing supportive 'services , will be 
provided directly to libraries from the regional library support' 
center. * N 

> . 

Although all terminals will permit reading of. on-line 
data bases, access to the resource system will be hierarchial, with 
normal channels of access prescribed by the state and region. Sfome 
exemptions from normal channels should be made, however, for very 
large research and public libraries, and for facilities with very 
specialized materials needs not normally fillable through channels. 
These libraries should be permitted to forward materials requests 
directly to locations within the region (as determined from an on- 
linp ^catalog file) or to the Regional Bibliographic Center for 
materials for which no regional on-line location information is ■ 
available . 

i 

Patterns of access within /local networks or systems will 
be determined by the itocal network. Unfilled requests entering 
the resource system, however, will utilize state and regional 1 
network channels. In each region, a catalog file should provide 
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locations for materials shared in a local network an.d would be 
available to any library with a terminal. Where the size of 
libraries in a local network or system makes general utilization 
of terminals unfeasible, a single terminal at the local network, 
headquarters might be utilized to provide location information 
to all network members, as well as to provide whatever level of 
NLN services is possible at that level. 

Figure 4t8 shows possible alternative routes of access 
for utilizing the Resource System. All requests for loans of 
materials not available within the region will be transmitted to 
the Regional Bibliographic Center. The flow chart in Figure 4-9 
follows a request through the entire NLN Resource System. 

4.6 The Geographic Division s of the Multi-State Level: 

: : : % ■ • 

Regions and Zones 

The design of the National Library Network postulates 
the establishment of a hierarchical system of large multi-state 
regions with both resource and bibliographic support to libraries 
and of smaller multi-state zones for resource .development and 
■delivery. Identification of these geographic divisions, which is 
discussed in greater detail in Appendix A, should be made with 
reference to the following general criteria: 

a. Bibliographic services should be associated with 
an area large, enough. to support the necessary 
equipment ' and staff requirements and to provide 
an adequate data base. 

b. Resource-related services should be associated 
with an area large enough to meet a substantial 
percentage of needs but small enough to facili- 
tate cooperative collection development and rapid 
delivery. 

c. Areas identified should have some degree of 
similarity and a potential for mutual support. 
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Figure ,4^8, Alternative Routes of Access - Resource Syst 
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Figure 4-9. Following a Request through the 

Resource System of the NLN (Page 2) 
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Based on these criteria, two alternate schemes for 
regionalization, shown in Figures 4-10 and 4-11, were developed. 
These are suggested as a basis for discussion only, since the 
actual divisions implemented must necessarily be a result of a 
fuller explication of the functional requirements for the vari- 
ous system levels and of cooperative efforts of st^ate library 
agencies guided by the national library coordinating agency. 

\ 

• o \ 

4.7 The National Level of the NLN 

. ' : *. > . - , . 

While local, state, zonal, and regional levels of the 
newtork are involved in providing, channeling, and delivering, 
services to libraries and users, the primary function of the 
national level of the network is the development of the programs 
and services to be made available at lower levels. This "requires 
substantial coordination of activities of a wide variety of 
elements of the information community, including the national 
libraries and the "private sector." « 

t 

4.7..1 Role of the National Libraries in the NLN 

The Library of Congress (LC) , although generally grouped 
with the two national libraries (the National Library of Medicine 
(NLM) and the National Agricultural Library (NAL) ) , is, in fact, 
not a national library. This factor necessarily limits the 
leadership role of LC in the provision of national services. 
Because of its comprehensive collections, however, the Library 
has become a' hub for bibliographic activities and performs many 
common processing services for libraries. Although the compre- 
hensive collections of the Library of Congress. are important to . 
development of the Resource System, the need for coordination and 
incorporation of some of the LC bibliographic programs in the 
Bibliographic System of the network would appear most critical, 
since it is in this area of bibliographic control that LC has had 
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its greatest impact on American libraries. 

Many of the large libraries in the United States utilize 
' the LC classification system, and the LC card distribution system 
or other LC source cataloging information is utilized by even more. 
In recent years, Cataloging in Publication (GIP) , which provides 
cataloging data within' published materials, has provided another 
service for library catalogers. In addition, the National Serials 
Data Program (NSDP) , which LC is sponsoring in coordination with / 
NLM and NAL, is moving toward improved national serials controls, 
and, by incorporating international requirements for serials data, 
toward international standardization for serials records. 

Of greatest potential impact, however, is the LC MARC 
(Machine Readable Catalog) Program which has developed a format for 
machine transmission of the full bibliographic description required 
for a variety of bibliographic services. A limited number of 
records of LC cataloged items have been distributed on magnetic tape 
in this format, to subscribing libraries or other f acidities. These 
capes have provided the basic initial bibliographic data base/for most 
computerized cataloging programs . Development of the MARC jlata 
base as a comprehensive, centralized, bibliographic data file is 
discussedin Chapter 6. ' *. 

\ * 

Clearly, the role of the Library of Congress in providing 
access to its materials and services througii the National Library 
Network- is an important one and Requires coordination at the national 
level. In Addition, some legaraef.inition of its role and responsi- 
bilities would seem necessary ; yit is suggested that consideration 
be given to recommendations to Congress for designation of the 
Library; of Congress as a national^ library , in order to insure a 
broad national mandate for service. 

The two designated national libraries, the National 
Library of Medicine (NLM) and the National Agricultural Library 

r 
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(NAL) , are already providing bibliographic and resource support 
services on a national level, for specifically defined user groups. 
Coordination of these programs within the NLN framework should permit 
development of simplified channels of access to all materials and 
services for all uars. Specifically, coordination of the machine 
readable data bases of NAL (CAIN Cataloging and Indexing) and NLM 
(CATLINE* t cataloging on-line, and SERLINE - Serials on-line) with 
the LC MARC data base should be considered, to permit development of 
a single cataloging source for all materials. In addition, develop- 
ment of secondary bibliographic tools for identification of periodical : 
articles, research and government reports, and other non-book print 
materials, should. insure inclusion of the CAIN indexes and abstracts 
for agriculture, and the medical abstracts and indexes of NLM's MEDLINE. 

r 

4*7,2 Coordination with the Private ^Sector 

* » 

Among the profit-making and not-for-profit organizations 
comprising the private sector are included publishers, vendors : 
of published materials ; information subscription agencies, reprint 
companies, indexing and abstracting services, the data base* industry, 
on-line computer . retrieval services, and many others. These commercial • 
services represent important elements of the total information community 
A viable network must insure the cooperation of all elements, and an 
identification of the shared interests which the network should reflect. 
In addition to providing leadership and coordination of interchanges 
between public and private sectors of the information community, the 
network should support development of coordinated programs which can 
provide improved access to materials and services. 

r 

i 

Two suggested on-line services which could effectively 
channel access to essential commercial services are the Inter- 
active Order File, which would permit on-line ordering of library 
materials and commercial processing of them 'by publishers and 
vendors, and the Reference Files, which would allow on-line access 



to government and commercial indexing and abstracting services, 

as well as coordinated off-line searching. 

. . t 



4.8 



Channels of Corffcmunication 



The multiple functions and levels of the National Library 
Network will require well-defined communication channels. While 
channels may vary somewhat from region to region, and within 
regions from state to state, overall patterns will join* all elements 
of the community in workable relationships. These patterns of v 
communications are suggested in Figure 4-12. Design 'of the 
Communications System required to provide these channels is not 
a part of this study. . * . 
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5. THE RESOURCE SYSTEM 



5.X Intro duction ' . » 

t 

Constituting the National Resource System will a 
hierarchical network of resource libraries providing access points 
for all libraries and library users to an exhaustive collection of 
materials , supported by an effective system of delivery. 



The resource system will' include 
state , zone, regional, and national levels 



components on the local, 
, with primary focusion 



organization within zones and regions.. Flexible routing patterns 

and varied channels of access will insure effective utilizat^g/ of 

A / 
network resources, / ■• 

. . - \ I 

' / . 

Within each zone, specified resource centers wj.ll provide 
general resources and access will be through structured channels 
using present inter library loan (ILL) request methodologies, • , 
through the System for Interlibrary ^Communications (SILC) , or 
through an on-line circulation file for Materials available. 
Materials will be provided to libraries within the zone, and 
secondarily ' to libraries within the /region and in other regions. 
Other libraries within a zone may be designated as resource li- 
braries and will play a lesser role in the provision of materials 
within the zone, possibly by servi/ng in a backup capacity. Zone 
acitiVity within a given region wf 11 be' coordinated at the regional 
level, which will also provide additional services such as monitor- 
ing/ unfilled requests and provision of a last copy depository for 
materials infrequently used by libraries within the region. Re- 
gional level activities will be developed jointly with regional 
bibliographic' services, and routing of requests beyond the zone 
level will be facilitated by the bibliographic, network. 
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On the national level, specialized resource libraries 
will provide materials as part of the resource hierarchy. Per- 
iodical materials will be supplied through the network primarily 
by another national level component, a Nation.:;! Periodical Re- 
sources Center. Coordination of national level and all system 
activities' will come from the National Library Network. 

Before proceeding to a description of the individual 
components proposed for the National Resource System, it is impor- 
tant'to establish, as a foundation, present trends in resource 
sharing activity and the goals against which future development 
must be measured. These areas are covered in Sections 5.2 and 5.3 
respectively. 



5.2 Current Developments in Resource Sharing . 

IlWentories of multi-state and state networks compiled 
by Westat (^ed^Jppendix C) show some 187 such systems , with more 
than 80 percent: of them performing interlibrary loan ser^ce. 
Other systems provide services — communications f verification of 
citations , and location of materials— closely related to, and 
supportive of, interlibrary loan. Overall, the picture which 
emerges is that o£ a large number of disparate systems created 
.in acknowledgement of a need for cooperation and resource sharing 
but without the common framework which 1 would establish the goal 
of each system in relation to other systems and would provide 
the means for nationwide, non-duplicative provision of ILL services, 



Existing systems of interlibrary loan, both regional and 
state, and the resource libraries which support them will play an 



J 

important role iii^the future development of resource sharing 
activities. Within the framework of the, National Resource Syste.a, 
existing multi-state networks would serve as/the basis for regional 
anji zonal development. State systems will ^continue with many of 
thfeir present activities, with services ad&ed or modified in view 
of! provision made at other network levels. Individual libraries 
sejrving^ as major sources of ILL materials today are certainly 
prime candidates for designation as Resource Libraries in the net- 
work, with compensation ^iven for ^services provided. , * 

N ^It is from these, and other individual libraries that 
the network will be built, for theyjwill both serve as Resource 
Libraries at each of the various system leveXs-~ami*~provide 
bibliographic and other services^at-"ttie^e same -levels. Criteria 
for selection of -these key libraries will necessarily vary according 
to the tasks to be performed and so are discussed individually in 
,the sections dealing with each level of the National Resource 

ystem. An important criterion fdr all qf the initial Resource 
Libraries, however, should be — beyond an appropriate collection — 
•willingness and proven capability to serve. These general criteria 
have led to the identification of a number of libraries which might 
^e candidate Resource Libraries: \ 

u 

Zonal Resource Centers 

Initially State Resource Centers only, as 
identified by the states- 

Regional Resource Libraries 

Columbia University 

Philadelphia Free Library 

Yale University 

Duke University 

University of Florida 

Houston Public Library 

University of Michigan . v 

Milwaukee Public Library' 



f 
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University of Minnesota . • . 

University of Illinois 

University of California at Berkeley 

Denver Public Library 
, Seattle Public Library ' • 

University of, Washington 

National Resource Libraries 

The Library of Congress 
National Agricultural Library 
National Library of Medicine 
The Center-for Research Libraries 
harvard University 

New York Public Library \ 
University of,. Texas 

Stanford University • , . 

v ■ 

1 

The libraries listed combine,, according to data collected by Westat 
in various studies, large collections with high volumes of inter- 
library loan transactions; the Regional Resource Libraries, suggested 
span the identified regions. The list is intended only to be / 
suggestive of the sorts of libraries which^might appropriately be 
interested in serving as Resource Libraries, if invited. The list 
is by no means exhaustive and other libraries not shown are clearly 
qualified as Resource Libraries. 

The individual libraries designated as Resource Libraries 
at each level will perform- services within the framework of the 

National Resource System. Like these services, organizational de- 

t - 

velopment at each level will frequently be .based upon existing 
activities. At the state level, current systems may continue 
essentially as they are or be appropriately expanded -or modified. 
Some (see Section 5.5.2) will serve as models for development in 
other states. In ea(ch state, one library or a combined group of 
libraries will serve as- the link to the zonal, regional, and na- 
tional levels- of the National Resource System. 

It is important to note, in statewide systems as well as^ 
in cdl the proposed network components, the necessity for providing 
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access to all libraries, including all of the vari' us types. 
This will require perhaps the most significant modification of 
the existing systems. I 

Development plans suggest that zones initially be 
comprised of state systems with their Resource Libraries , ^perhaps 
building to some extent on existing agreements between two or only 
N a few states. Such systems are listed, when known, in the inven- 
tory of state and regional cooperative activities in Appendix C. « 
With *some noteworthy exceptions such as the . MINITEX-WILS and Xhe 
New York-New Jersey agreements, these activities are of a highly 
specialized nature and of limited import for zonal activity. 
Activities involving more than a "few states, are, in general, 

Seen as the basis for regional rajther than zona], development. 

♦ 

Networks identified as potentially relevant bases for 
regional development (also referred to in Appendices A and C) 
include not only networks providing interlibrary loan services 
directly but also those which have performed a regionalization 
function with regard to other library services. Seven such major 
networks were identified. The Bibliographical Center for Research, 
the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center and the Ohio College 
Library Center are primarily bibliographic centers and will be 
described under Section 6.2; four additional systems are described 
below. 

NELINET (New England Library Information Network) -» 
Organized in 1966 under the auspices of the New England 
Board of Higher Education, with the objectives of re- 
source sharing, cooperative acquisition and joint 
ownership of little used materials, automated shared 
cataloging and technical processing systems, and cost- 
effective services on a regional basis, NELINET serves 
a number of academic, public, and governmental^ libraries 
in the six-state New England area. 
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SLICE (So uthwestern Library Intersta te Cooperative 
Endeavor) - Begun in 1^1, the primary focus of-this 
organization of six Southwest states is continuing 
library education for personnel in all types of librar- 
ies. Some experiments toward development of regional 
bibliographic files and SDI (selective dissemination 
of information) programs have also been undertaken. 

SOL I NET ( Southeastern Library Network) - Organized in 
early 1973, SOLINET is not yet operational, its object 
is to establish an automated interlibrary network in 
the Southeastern U.S. which will provide shared cata- 
loging and technical processing, and bibliographic 
information retrieval. The network will be modeled 
after OCLC. 

r. * 

Upper Mid west Regional Library Network - Still in the 
process of organization, this network will include 
states in the North Central area of the U.S. in a net- 
work of shared resources. While plans have not yet 
been developed, it may also be expected to provide 
services similar to those furnished by OCLC. 

Another consortium still in'. the process of organization 
is/ the Research Libraries Group comprised of Columbia, Harvard, 
^and Yale Universities and the New York Public, Library. The group 
/ plans an integrated program which will enhance the collective 
resources and increase the accessibility of those resources to 
the user communities of the four libraries. 

Special note should be made of the libraries previously 
listed as potential National Resource Libraries. The role of 
National Resources is that of backup; this might initially mean 
very large general collections but should eventually include the ' 
concept of the very specialized library or collections holding 
unique topical resources . The libraries listed-fall generally in 
the first category. ( 



5.3 Goals of the National Resource System 

The objectives to be satisfied in connection with the 
sharing of resources are, according to Fussier, 

1. To improve the quality or to extend the 
absolute body of resources available,; 

2. In some manner to improve the scope, quality, 
or assurance of access for many users; and 

3. To improve the present cost-effectiveness- 
ratios as they relate to. both aggregate and 
local resource availability. 31 , 

Fussier goes on to suggest five methods of resources sharing to 
be considered: the existing pattern of decentralized institutional 
sharing; more formalized, but still decentralized, institutional 
sharing; federally supported regional or national acquisition and 
loan centers; resource sharing by libraries in close geographic 
proximity; and formally shared and supported central pools of 
resources. 

The underlying need in resource sharing is, of course, 
the provision of materials to library patrons, a need currently 
served primarily through local collection? and secondarily through 
resource sharing or interlibrary lpan. At this time there does 
not appear to be any existing cost-effective application of elec- 
tronic transmission of materials or any technology that would 
v seriously indicate a radical change in the present formats of'' 
materials in local collections. Therefore, it is important to 
consider local library collections as the base for any resource 
sharing endeavor. . 

U. 

31 Fussier, Herman H., Research Libraries and Technology f Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1973. 
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Building upon local collections makes two further 
assumptions which appear to be justified for specific ranges of 
materials: that the nature of demand is such that materials held 
in local libraries can also serve in an ILL function, and that, 
again based on demand, it would not be cost effective to have 
materials solely dedicated to ILL. These assumptions are clearly 
not true at the outer limits of a materials usage range, that is 
for materials rarely used or very frequently used. Materials very 
frequently used can be maintained sclely for the local library 
patron, while materials rarely used should be stored as economically 
as possible and. provided only when needed. For this second class 
of materials, regional last copy depositories are suggested. 

Returning to the middle range of materials, further 
distinctions might conceptually be made to establish levels of 
support for ILL requests, where, as the level of demand diminishes, 
materials are provided by larger and more exhaustive collections 
serving a larger number of libraries.- Ideally, then the system 
would be built in such a way as to provide an optimum number of 
uses (summing local and ILL use) of each resource volume. Utilizing 
^this concept suggests the identification of zonal, regional, and 
national resource libraries, each providing materials as appro- 
priate in a hierarchically defined ILL system. 

While the above discussion provides a framework for the 
identification of specific , materials to be provided by each level 
Of the Resource System, it is important to note that the volume 
and variety of materials available and materials required make 
specifics a difficult problem. Needs must be analyzed in depth 
and, in an operational resource system, continuously monitored. 
The problem will be somewhat further addressed in the descriptions 
of resource libraries at the national, regional, and zonal levels. 
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The ownership of all materials, by some library in tile 
network is, of course, only the first step in fulfilling the pri- 
mary function of the National Resource System, that is the rapid 
delivery. of materials, in any format, requested by a citizen 
through his primary library. In all, five goals are suggested to 

support this program: 

/ . 

Goal 1: Ownership of all significant materials in 
* , all formats by libraries and information 
centers in the resource network. 

Goal 2: Ease of access to the materials available 
in the resource network. 

Goal 3: Successful delivery of requested materials 
through the resource network. 

Goal 4: The coordination of new and existing 

libraries and information centers in an 
hierarchical resource network. 

Goal 5: The development of a satisfactory funding 
approach. 

A full discussion of these goals, and short and long range objec- 
tives relating to. them, is presented in Appendix D. 



5.4 Using the Resource System: The Patron and the Local 

Library 

A vast collection of materials will be made available 
to all library users through the National Resource System. The 
patron, entering his or her primary library, will have dependable 
access to both the collection of that s * library and the coil lections 
of all libraries in the resource hierarchy. One important goal 
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of the Resource System will be, by supporting the local library, 
to provide the basis for an expanded notion on the part of each 
library user of the services available from the primary library. 

The role of the local library will be, then, both to 
provide the first source of materials to the user and also to 
obtain other needed materials for the user through the Resource , 
System. An essential part r of this role will be. assisting the 
patrons in identifying their needs and the resources appropriate 
to them under an ..expanded definition of available materials. 

t 

Local libraries will also serve as resources in the 
National Resource System by providing materials to patrons of other 
libraries through the applicable request channels. While initially 
only the very large and very specialized libraries will be desig- 
nated nodes of the system, it is expected that additional libraries 
— or parts of library collections — will be included as the 
system develops. 

Requests from the local library for loan of materials 
will follow the hierarchical patterns developed within the state 
and'region. When states elect participation in the system they 
will determine whether libraries within the state (all or desig- 
nated libraries) may go directly to the state-node Resource 
Center or must first exhaust possibilities for meeting needs at 
lower levels. Libraries with CRT facilities will' be able to 
search the regional catalog file for intrastate locations of 
needed materials, and it is anticipated that many requests will 
be filled through this location source. 
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In general, it is assumed that state systems will % 
terminate at their designated state nodes in the resource zone. 
These Resource Centers will fill all requests possible without 
additional verification, and then pass unfilled requests on to 
other zonal Resource Centers or to the Regional Bibliographic 
Center, as experience and/or regional patterns dictate. Develop- 
ment of circulation systems in Resource Centers would permit 
direct searching of all resource facilities before transmittir>*f 
an unfilled request to the Bibliogriaphic Center for location 
outside the region. 

* 

Suggested channels of access to designated resources 
have been discussed in Section 4.5 and illustrated in Figures 
4-8 and 4-9 . A facility with a CRT terminal could also search 
the Regional Catalog File for non-guaranteed access locations 
and independently request a materials loan. (Guaranteed access 
is used in this report to refer to those materials that Resource 
Libraries have guaranteed to loan.) tto channels for such re- 
quests would be provided and non-designated libraries may decide 
whether or not they will fill such requests. It is likely that 
exchanges of this type will continue between libraries in rela- 
tively close proximity or with well established cooperative 
patterns. Future' patterns of development, comprehensive data 
base and collection development, and continued improvements in 
technology may ultimately make the need for channels obsolete and 
permit direct access to any location for needed materials. For 
the present, rational,, collection development patterns indicate the 
need for channels which will permit determination of collection 
needs at all levgls. 
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5.5 The State Level 

Development within the individual states will primarily 
^e the responsibilit^o/ the state library agency, with linkage 
established to the National Library Network through a designated •* 
State Resource Center. States will be required to reach some 
minimal level of resource sharing capability before requests from 
within the state can be transferred through the Resource Center 
to other nodes of the Resource • System. , 

The functions of a State Resource Center will be three- 
fold: to meet the resource needs of ^n-state libraries channeled 
through the state system, to transmit unfilled requests outside 
the state to other Resource System >nodes, and to meet the resource 
requests of out-of-state libraries/ channeled through the Resource , 
System. Performance of these functions will require substantial 
effort on the part of the State /Resource Center and the supporting 
state library agency. ; » 

•' t» 

Within the states, resource sharing may be developed 
as best meets— the needs of the libraries involved. Several models 
are suggested in Section 5.5.2 for possible intrastate organization. 

5.5.1 The State Resource Center , 

As stated above, the State Resource Center will serve 
as the link between' library organization within a state and the 
National Library Network. In this role", it will fill in-state - 
requests transmitted to it when ^possible, and ^ass unfilled re- 
quests on to other Centers at the zonal level of the Resource 
System. Functioning (also as a Resource Center; within a designated 
zone, the State Resource Center will provide materials to other 
libraries within the zone. / 



This multiplicity of functions suggests that a State 
Resource Center might advantageously be, m some states, a com- 
bination of libraries and/or other organizations, perhaps a newly 
developed agency utilizing various components of existing facili- 
ties. An important factor to be considered in designating a State 
Resource Center will be the volume of service to be provided, 
whicJT in turn depends upon the type of network organization esta- 
blished within the state. I 

\ I 

State Resource Centers will be subject to. performance 
related criteria established by both the National Library Network 
and/by the state served. NLN. criteria, which will pertain'to the 
Center's role in providing materials out of state, ^hrfuld include 
specifications concerned with size and scope of^T^brary collection, 
-location, facilities and staff, required pe l t^ormance and the \ 
availability of holdings information .^^hese criteria, applicable 
to all Resource Centers, are further discussed in Section 5.6.1. f 
Similar criteria for the State Resource Center should also be 7 1 
established by the state f fpr performance within the /state, and care 
should be taken that resources are sufficient to me$t both in- and 
out-of-statfe|Nneeds . 

Compensation to State Resource Centers will come from 
the* National Library Network for loans outside the state and from 
the state for services performed in-state. NLN funding will be 
the same as that for a Resource Library, i.e., a collection devel- 
opment grant plus per transaction fees. (See Section 5.6.1) 
State funding- might be modeled upon the NLN system or upon re- 
imbursement systems currently utilized in states with formal 
ILL' networks. » / 
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Channels of access to the State Resource Center again 
depend- on the specific organisational patterns within the state; 
in the simplest case, all libraries might send requests directly 
to the resource libraries but>more reasonably^ a hierachical system 
of resource libraries with alternate channels of access will be 

developed* Models for statewide library development are discussed 

Q - ■- 

next. 



5.5.2 Models for Statewide Library Development t 

The survey of state library agencies ^conducted (see 
Appendix C) indicated widespread^resource sharing activities 
within the states. Involvement varies greatly , with programs 
ranging over a single type of library to all libraries, singl* 
to multiple resource centers, and one to many hierarchical 
levels of development. State participation in the National 
Library Network will retain much of this diversity, but super- 
impose the requirement that all libraries within the state be 
provided some channel of access to the State Resource Center, , 
which will fill requests when possible and transmit unfilled 
requests on to the next le\*el of the Resource System. 

i 

Key variables in the modeling of statewide resource* 
development include the number of hierarchical levels , the number 
and function (resource provision and/or referral) of service nodes , 
and the method of compeAsation to service nodes. Whil^ exis^ijig 
state systems frequently serve only specified types of libraries , 
this variable is net introduced in the models presented below be- 
cause of the requirement of the NLN that all libraries be included. 
Modifications of existing models by the addition ^of Channels for 
different t^pes of libraries will, however, be discussed. 



Models developed are based on selected state systems 

covering the general range of possible developments; both the 

models and the systems are representative, rather than exhaustive. 

Individual state systems created or expanded should be based on 

an evaluation of state library needs in light of the resources 

I . 
provided by the Resource System. 



New York 



New York State Library 




area referral libraries 
o subject referral libraries 



public library system/reference 
and resource system 

o local library / 



/ 



The New York State Interlibrary Loan System (NYSILL) is 
a system of compensated interlibrary loan designed to make the 
resources of a number of the great resource collections of New 
York available to researchers in the state. The New York State 
Library serves as the hub, monitor, and referral agency for the 
network. - 

The 22 public library systems and the nine library 
reference and research resources in New York are involved in NYSILL, 
with several of the public library systems transmitting requests 
for libraries in their area and 3R's systems also operating re- 
gional systems. Libraries requesting materials of NYSILL Ufrans- 
mit their request by teletype or mail to the New York State Library, 



/ 
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where ^the collection is searched. If the material is not 
available and the request is coded for referral, t is referred 
either to an area (broad general collection) referral library or 
a subject referral .libraiy. Routing is indicated so that requests 
can be referred to several libraries in succession if necessary. 
Under certain conditions, academic • libraries wrth collections of 
one million or more volumes may bypass the State Library, as' may 
the New York Public Library Research Libraries. 

Compensation to the referral libraries in the NYSJLL 
system in 1974 consists of participation • grants plus $1.00 or 
$2.50 per search plus $2.00 per filled request. The number of 
requests transmitted is monitored by the State Library. 

Illinois . 

Research and Reference Renters 

library system 

6 local library 

.*" Four Research and -Reference Centers in Illinois -- the 
University of Illinois, Southern Illinois University, 'Chicago Pub- 
lic, and the Illinois.. State Library — provide interlibrary loan 
and reference services to public and academic libraries within the 
',tate. The Research and Reference Centers receive from the state 
a basic' grant plus per transaction fees for searching and filling 
requests. 
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Minnesota 

■ i 
i 

- . o MINITEX 

i 

q local library or regional center 

(public library) ■ 

The Minnesota Ihterlibrary Telecommunications Exchange • 
(MINITEX) is the first step in a functional statewide library net-, 
work of resource sharing, offering, a system whereby all the academic 
libraries in the state, together with major public libraries and 
special libraries, cooperate to share their resources. V Citizens 
with a need for information can have their requests trans mi feted 
via teletype to the MINITEX office; here the '-ollections of the 
University of Minnesota are searched, and, if necessary, other • 
resources are consulted. Documents are delivered via Greyhound 
bus and local courier to eight locations throughout the state and 
by First Class mail or United Parcel Service to other locations. 
MINITEX is funded by the state of Minnesota under the Higher Ed- 
ucation Coordinating Commission and, for' public library^ use/ , 1 
through' the Minnesota. Office of Public/Libraries and Interlibrary 
•Cooperation. 

t 

An important facet of MINITEX services is its steps 
towards a collection development program including the use of the 
Minnesota Union List of Serials in joint evaluation by libraries 
of potential serials purchases and the establishment of a clear" .*■ 
inghouse on unique and expensive sets. 



Washington 



Washington State Library o o Pacific Northwest '» 

1 Bibliographic Center 

6 local library/regional system 
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The Washington St^te Library serves as a supplementary 
resource to public and academic libraries of the state, providing 
inter-library loan servi'ces when a location for. direct application 
is not known. Requests may be sent by mail or,- in priority or rush 
situations, through the SCAN telephone network. Materials not 
available in the State Library are located and. requested through 
the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center or by other appropriate 
means • ' 

) Seattle Public Library serves as a major resource center 

for Washington- state, and in recognition of this', federal funds 
have been paid to the library in the past to enhance the booX budget. 



Washington is currently developing an automated Washington 
two 

ILL patterns. 



Library Network which will have substantial impact on traditional ^ 



New Jersey 



i 



designated Research Library Centers (4) 
designated Area Libraries 
local library 



A statewide plan for New Jersey has defined three levels 
of materials , service : the first level, local public, school, aca- 
demic and special libraries the second level, Area Libraries; and 
the third level, Researbh Library Centers. In addition, two 
Research Library Centers have been designated as regional libraries 
to allow efficient channeling of first and second level requests. 
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In general requests are aent to the Area Library, then to the 
appropriate Regional Library, and then to the other Regional Li- 
brary or .to a Research Center. Special libraries, state college 
libraries, and some other college libraries may send requests to 
a Research Library Center, and ottrer^special arrangements provide 
additional flexibility in routing. 

Area Libraries and Research Library Centers are under 
contractual obligation with the State Library to provide services. 

i 

5.6 • The Delivery Level (Interstate Resource Zones) 

^ The zonal level of the National Library Network will 

consist of Zonal Resource Libraries (Resource Centers) providing 
ILL materials primarily within their zone. These Resource Centers 
are. the chief operational component of the National Resource Sys- 
tem, supported by backup Resource Libraries at other levels and 
by national and regional level staff providing leadership and 
coordination. 

\ 

Multi-state zones — consisting of about five states on 
the average in +\& suggested schemes — were selected as the appro 
priate area for Resource Center development- for several reasons. 
One' goal was to identify areas in which rapid, efficient 111 re- 
sources could be provided for a large percentage of the requests 
originating in that area. Distance and the number of libraries 
involved limits the number of states which can be included, while 
resources available suggest that as states are combined, the re- 
source pool becomes larger and capable of filling a greater per- • 
centage of requests. In addition, a resource zone is suggested 
as a workable area for various collection development activities 
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and for small scale experiments io other library support functions 
States within the resource zones developed have, in general, a 
history of cooperation and some similarity of library-related 
characteristics. ^ 

\ 

As communication technology improves and the National 
Resource System develops — as the suggested on-line bibliographic 
data bases reduce the impact of geographic distance and organized 
library cooperation becomes a reality — it may be appropriate to 
expand the resource zones on an experimental basis and observe 
the impact on both borrowing and lending libraries. In time, it 

is expected that resource zojies might merge into the larger re- 

* ■ ■ 

source regions. 

5.6.1 Resource Centers 

The function of the Resource Centers within a zone is 
to provide fast, efficient, guaranteed 111 service in response^ 
to requests made by libraries withirj the zone, filling a sub- 
stantial- proportion of these requests,. In order to minimize the 
transfer of requests from Center to Centei — under initial condi- 
tions of only general knowledge of the Centers 1 holdings and * 
relatively slow request transmission and processing times — it is 
suggested that originally only one Resource Center be identified 
for each state. This is seen as the minimum set of Resource 
Centers, and it is expected that additional Centers will be added 
as the Resource System develops. 

> 

This initial Resource Center in each state will, in 
addition to providing 111 services ' throughout the zone, serve as 
the entry point to the Resource System for requests from libraries 
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within the state. Thus i.t is expected that at least some minimal 
level of state development will be. achieved prior to designation 
of the Resource Center. Models for such state developments wore 
discussed in the preceding section. 

r 

Criteria for Selection of Resource Centers 
« 

The criteria by which Resource Centers should be selec- 
ted include specif ications concerned with-Size and scope of the 
library collection, location, facilities and staff, required per- 
formance criteria, and the availability of holding information to 
other libraries. 

Probably tne moyst important single criteria in choosing 
initial Resource Centers' in the various states, is the willingness 
of the identified facility to cooperate in providing the needed 
services. This must include willingness to designate resources 
to which guaranteed access, on a basis equal to that provided 
local lasers, will be provided, and organization of fast, efficient 
handling of requests received. » 

- In addition, state library authorities must express 
•willingness to have the identified resource serve as final state 
resource and entry point for libraries within the state into the 
network. State support to the facility for its role as ultimate 
state resource should be feasible (i.e., could the state provide 
support to a privately, owned facility, etc.), and such state 
support strongly encouraged. 



\ 
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Libraries selected must be those providing substantial 
resources of a nature relevant to the *needs of libraries within , 
the zone. Within a zone, facilities selected for designation and 
support as Zonal Resource Centers should include multi-type 
libraries so as to have the broadest possible resource base. ^ 
While this composition may vary according to needs and resources 
within the zone, at least one major public library (or state 
library providing backup services to a public library system), 
\or example, 'should 'be included within the zonal system. 

In order to insure rapid delivery of materials to re- 
questors, location of the facility in terms of transportation 
systems (or specialized library transportation systems such as 
couriers , etc.) must also be considered. 

Libraries selected must have, or be willing to provide 9 
adequate ifacilities and personnel to make efficient operation of 
the lending operation possible. They must also be willing and 
able to meet designated performance criteria in terms of speed, 

collection development to permit d,esired fill rates, etc. 

« 

Finally, when possible, the availability of holdings 
records or existing circulation systems to\provide the necessary 
location information would. provide a valuable asset to the opera- 
tion of the system. 



Early Development Within the Resource Zone 

Initially, requests reaching the Resource Centers from 

within the state will be searched for holding or availability, and 

filled or passed on to another zonal resource or the Regional 

■ t 

l7 Bibliographic Center for further action. All requests leaving the 

/ 

- - ( 

* \ 

i 
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state as unfilled will be monitored within the system; and where 
additions to resources of the state node should be made to insure 
minimum compliance jjith realistically appraised fill rates for the 
state, such recommendations will be made to the pertinent Resource 
Center and state library authority. 

System monitors-'Vill also re'view requests not filled 
within the zone to determine increased levels of resources required, 
^improved zone fill rates may be achieved by either adding addi- 
tional Resource Centers, support for collection development at 
previously designated Centers, or both. Constant review of fill 
rates and analysis of requests unfilled will, be carried on at the 
Regional Library Support Renter to insure that such fill rates are 
realistic in terms of volume of use of materials identified as not 
available w*trhin zones and region and reasons for non-availability. 
Where additional copies of heavily used materials are necessary 
within a zone to provide reasonable Recess time for users, the 
S/upport Center office shall designate the optimal location (s) for 
such materials, provide- compensation for such additions, and may, 
if it appears neceHsary, designate such collection additions as 
"dedicated" resources which shall be available to local users only . 
under the same condibf&rls as they are available to other users 
within the zone. 



Compensation to Resource Centers 

Three forms of compensation to Resource Centers are 
anticipated, and levels of such support should be reviewed annually 
to insure that it is realistic and consistent with the service pro- 
vided by the centers. These three kinds of compensation include: 

1. An annual basic grant, to be used by tu? 

Resource Center in the manner deemed necessary ^ 
for enhancing the ability of the Center to meet 
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its responsibilities to the network. Such ex- 
penditures may be for staffing , improvement of 
facilities, collection additions, etc., at the 
option of the Center. 

Transaction fees, designed to reimburse the 
facility for the actual costs of providing the 
service. Figures from a highly efficient state 
resource lending facility indicate that the 
schedule of fees noted in Chapter 7 should pro- 
vide a realistic cost return for an efficient/ 
operation with proper utilization of personnel 
at current cost levels, but variations across 
the country and constant cost changes make V 
essential a review and annual update of fee 
schedules to keep fees realistic. While a 
single standard fee at each resource level 
is proposed for the first year of operations, v 
some variations to reflect the differences in 
costs across the country should be scheduled 1 
for the second year of operation. 

Where substantial .cost variations are reported 
within areas, a review ot individual center pro- 
cedures and staffing should be undertaken and 
recommendations made for maximum co^st effective- 
ness in operation. Minimal professional involve- 
ment in Center lending procedures is anticipated, 
/since all verifications for materials requested 
land not located on first search at any level 
will be performed at the Regional Bibliographic 
Center before being referred outside the region 
for filling. 

Collection development support. No funds for 
collection development support are noted in 
costs for the, network in Chapter 7, since 
levels of expenditure and allocations of 
funds will be based on monitoring of the system 
needs at all levels. Collection development 
support in Zonal Resource Centers, to meet a I 
reasonable level of intra-state support, should / 
be the obligation of *the state in which the f 
Center is located and should be based on a 
criterion of reasonable level of demand within 
the state. Above this level, identification of 
materials not held but needed within the zone, 
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on a zonal level of use criterion, shall be 
provided by system monitors and their collec- 
tion at pertinent resource centers supported 
by the Regional Resource node. Such collection 
supplements should include additional copies of 
heavily used materials. 
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5.6.2 Cooperative Collection Development Within the Resource 

Zone 

One aim of an improved system of inter,library loan is 
to provide sufficient assurance of access to needed materials to 
enable libraries to broaden their concept of holdings and thus to 
reevaluate acquisition policies in terms of Resource System rather 
than individual library needs. Thus, infrequently used materials 
now acquired by two libraries in a resource zone mi^ht be acquired 
by' only one, with the resulting savings used for additional mater- 
ials not now held at all. In \a similar manner, an evaluation of 
the number of copies of a title required by a resource zone might 
result in fewer, or more,' copies being held. -Resulting, benefits 
could be both savings in unnecessary acquisition and processing 
and storage costs, and also, increased" responsiveness to library 
patrons. •» 

In order to maximize benefits attained from the applica- 
ti^on of the concept of the zone-wide collection, some coordina- 
tion of collection development policies of the Resource Centers is 
required. This task will be the responsibility of the Regional 
Library Support Center staff, working in conjunction with the 
Resource Centers. The results of monitoring of unfilled requests - 
at the Support Center, patterns of access within the zone, existing 
cc 1 lection strengths, and the needs of the direct patrjpns of the 
Resource -'..enter libraries should all be taken into consideration # 
in developing the overall framework and specific implementation 
aspects of a zonal collection development plan. 

/ 
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Financial support for collection development activities 
in the Resource Centers will come from grants made by the NLN and 
administered by the Regional Library Support Center. These grants 
will be used to expand collection coverage and services to patrons 
of the National Resources System. 



5.6.3 Delivery Systems at, the Zonal Level 

' 1 - ' 

While it must be assumed that substantial proportions 
of materials loaned through thb network will utilizes existing trans- 
portation facilities such as mail, United Parcel Service, bus, etc. 
for delivery, attempts will be Iraade to provide other alternatives . 
when appropriate. Encouragement and support of intra- zonal and 
sub-zonal efforts in this direction will be supplied through the 
Regional Library Support Center^ which shall also be active in 
initiating such systems where feasible. Such efforts could include 
batching of materials to desirnaied delivery areas, where courier 
systems might distribute them to \individual libraries, with r<*<^ 
turned materials ' handled similarly in- a reverse flow. 

Figure 5-1 illustrates ppssifele methods for such trans- 
mission and distribution of batche 1 ^ requests. In all cases speed 
of delivery at cost-effective unit I prices must be the prifrne factor 
in services developed. ) ^ 



5.7 The Regional Component of jthe National Resource System 

i ' 

The Regional Library Support Center will support the 
provision of materials through interiibrary loan with various 
bibliographic activities serving to identify. the location of 
^materials available for loan within the region, and, when ma- 
terials are not available within the region, by transmitting the 
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Figure 5-1. 
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ILL , request beyond the region. .Within the region, materials will 
be/t>rovided by two levels of resource libraries — regional and 

subregional or zonal, both types identified and coordinated by 

\ ■ » 

the Regional Library Support Center. \ 

To provide , infrequently used materials, the .Regional 
Library Support Center will \ administer a Regional Last Copy De- 
pository, a warehousing operation in which materials from* any 
/ library in the region no longer in demand can be. stored. 



, I Additional functions of the Regional Library Support 
" Center with ^respect to resources include the development of 
methods of communicating ILL requests within the. region, the 
monitoring of ILL requests to identify collection gaps and ser- 
vice problems, the designation of additional resource libraries 
as needed, and the. support of coordinated collection development, 
activities. ) •; 



5.7.1 



Regional Resource Libraries' 



A. 



The Regional. Resource Libraries will serve as backup to 
Zonal Resource Libraries (Resource Centers) , providing materia]^ 
in response to requests! which have been transmitted through the 
zonal system and rerua^nj ..unfilled. In this way, Regional Resource 
Libraries will function' in much the same capacity, over a smaller 
, geographic, area, as the /National Resource Libraries. 



Criteria, theny for Regional Resource Libraries are 
similar to those for National Resource Libraries: * . . 



1. Collection appropriate to requests which will 
be made, 1 initially indicated by current 
extensive service to« libraries within the 

* region. 
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\\ 2. Ability to meet prescribed service standards 
for f^ll rate and. delivery time. 



Compensation to the, Regional . Resource Libraries should take the 
form of categorical* collection development grants, plus per trans- 
action (filled request) fees. As^. the .system is monitored, addi- 

tional special collection devejlopment may become appropriate. * 

\ * 

It is suggested that initially only one regional re- 
source library be designated per region, and that the number 
added as' the ^system develops be kepi to a minimum, since zonal 
resources within the region will also be available to serve as 

■ 

backup for regional requests. If the Regional Library Support 
Center is associated with an existing library/ that library 
might reasonably y be giVen first consideratibn as the Regional 
Resource Library. , 



5.7.2 The Regional Last Copy Depository 




country ,indi- 
to house those 
which should 



\Jj Conversations with librarians acr 

cate the desirability of a Last Copy Deposi 
materials which libraries find are rarely use" 

>be retained somewhere.^ A Regional Last Cop^ Depository, admin-is 
fltered by the Regional Library Support Center, if suggested. 

\ * ■ 

The Regional Last Copy Depository will store, at mini- 
mum colt, at least one copy of each tit ]> sent to it, making the 
materials available when necessary .< This diminishes the burden 
of discarding a book from a local library ^collection, and should 
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serve to increase the number of such discards made with a result- 
ing decrease in local ,collect30wi maintenance costs. Further, the 
availability pf such materials to potential users will be in- 
creased by the close relationship of the Depository ,and the 
Regional Bibliographic Center. 

• t 

• . > S r 

. ■ • . S~ * • 

Specific criteria should be established for materials 
to be sent to the Last Copy Depository; these will facilitate 
libraries' decisions as to what to send and, in turn, what to 
request from the Depository.. One likely criterion is years 
since publication, possibly witfc different limits for different 
classes of books. Materials riot fitting the specified criteria, 
should be considered for inclusion in the Depository but not ( 
necessarily acceptejl. 

i * * 

' Like any library collection, the 'Regional Last Copy 4 
Depository should be -periodically weeded. Materials not retained 
mijght be sent on, to a national depository. \ 



5.8 



Resource System Components at the National Level- 



Based on the suggested framework for the Resource System, 
the national level will consist of National Resource Libraries, % 
filling requests referred by the National Bibliographic Center, 
and NLN staff serving to support and coordinate components of the 
Resource System at all levels. The development of a National 
Periodical Resources System for the provision of periodical re- 
sources as part of the national system is discussed in Section. 5.8.2. 



I. 



\ 
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5.8.1 The National Resource Libraries 

At the national level it is suggested that certain 
libraries be designated as National Resource L^braxfies to serve as 
backup to resource libraries at the regional and zonal level, pro- 
viding materials primarily when requests have gone unfilled at 
the lower levels, and in response to occasional direct requests; 
when justified. As the resource system develops, specialized , 
subject collections of* certain libraries may: also be designated 
as national topical resource centers, but initially the national 
resources should represent broad collection strength. 

The first criteria for the initial national resource - 
libraries is that they are demonstratively serving in that ca- 
pacity at the present time? i.e., that requests for interlibrary 
loans are received in large proportion from libraries outside 
the resource's geographic region. A second important specifica- 
tion for a National Resource Library suggests that the library 
must be willing to meet service standards, including percentage 
of incoming requests filled and delivery time. In the initial 
stages of resource network development,, existing bibliographic 
tools will be the only method available for identification of 
locations, and thus the existence of any reproducible record 
of holdings (book or microform, catalog,, on-line circulation 
system) would prove advantageous. ■•' 

Requests coming to the National Resource Libraries will 
•come for the most part from the National Bibliographic Center. 
Those requests which go unfilled will be returned to the Center 
for further processing. For the services provided, it is sug- 
gested that "compensation from the National Library Network take 
the form of collection development grants plus per transaction 
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(filled request) fees. In addition, as materials gaps are iden- 



tified by monitoring of national level requests, additional 
collection development ^unds should be provided specifically for 
these materials.; <*, 



5.8.2 The Periodical Resources System 

An earlier study for the Association of Research 
Libraries generated a recommendation and design for a National 
Periodical Resources Center. 32 This system wbuld collect peri- 
odicals comprehensively in all subject areas, except the specific 
biomedical areas in which the National Library of Medicine has 

» * * • > / 

comprehensive coverage, 'and provide photocopies, directly to 

» • 
users where requested, upon request from arty library. Materials 

.not available through the system resources would be referred to 
other national and international facilities as identified, with- 
out ..further "action on the parfof the requestor. . 

Some question may be raised as to whether or not a new 
dedicated Center Of this type is realty necessary if a national 
network system, as described in this study, becomes a. reality. 
Several factors support the development of a single new National 

* t 

Periodical^ Resources Center within a national network. 



» 



I 1. . Utilizing the Resource Centers for accessing 

^ periodical materials requires substantial peri- 

odical collections £t each of tAe resource 



32 ■ ' . 

Palmour, et al., Access to Periodical Resources , Op. cit. 



libraries. Providing ready access to this ma- 
terial would require a dedicated duplicate copy 
of heavily used titles. 

<* * 

2. Since the largest part (85 percent) of periodicals 
requests are met by photocopies of articles within 
the periodicals , each of the resource libraries 
would require top quality dedicated duplicating 
equipment. ^ 

3. Provision of these, services direct to users with 
only the request going through a library would 
relieve part of the load on local libraries as 
well as on the bibliographic referral system. 
Resource libraries wOuld, continue to supply 
original materials required, but- relieving them • 
of the burden of supplying the large volume of 
photocopies required would improve their abil- 
ities to 'meet other resource system demands. 

4. From a systems view, operations should be more 
cost effective because of the elimination of 
unneeded materials and duplication of equipment. 

9 

5. Provision of all copying service at a single na- 
tional center would permit negotiation of an agree- 
merft with publishers for copying of .copyrighted 
periodical materials, for which some form of small 
royalty or other reimbursement might be arranged 

.as required. Addressing the copyright problem at 
( a single national facility should -permit local 
\user copying in libraries clearly within the fair 
use doctrine. 

On thev basis of the above, this study recommends that a 
National Periodical Resources Center be developed and utilized as 
a component of the National Library Network, to provide periodica 
materials from a' given date onward to all libraries. Retrospect* 
periodical materials .and all other types of mat|rj.als should 
be provided through the hierarchical Resource System described 
throughout this report. 



6. THE NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC SYSTEM ' 

* ■ * » 

•The need for better bibliographic services to enable 
libraries to meet information heeds of users has been discussed in 
earlier chapters* What are the current tools and services ; and 
why are they inadequate? A number of bibliographic tools f,or / 
location and control of library materials may be found in local 
libraries, in sub-state areas, or statewide facilities, in 
regional centers, in national resource libraries, ^and in commercial 
services. The following three sections summarize these existing 
services , which the National Bibliographic System proposes to 
coordinate, improve, and build upon. 

> . ** 

0 • * ' ' . < 

; 6 .1 State Bibliographic Services 

Union Catalogs and Union Lists of Serials; Half of the 
46 states responding to the survey of^state libraries/library agencies 
(see Appendix C) reported a statewide 'union catalog, generally con- 
taining holdings records or large academic, public, and special 
libraries in the state V ' An additional six states reported some 
sub-state area union catalogs. About half of the statewide vision ^ 
catalogs are card files, five are microform records, and three are 
computer products. * 

4 * — * 

* \ . ., * * 

Twenty-two states reported statewide union lists of serials, 
an additional] six states noted that serials 'were included in union 
catalogs, and? ten reported sub-state area or local union lists of 
serials. Fifteen of the statewide lists are printed, while four are 
computer produced and three are microform records. , 




Two of the largest state card-file union catalogs (Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio) have now been frozen, with searches for added records, 
made in the automated on-line catalog file of the Ohio College Library 
Center (OCLC) ... This OCLC catalog file represents the/Only current 
automated multi-state materials holdings record. 

> » •* * 

Cataloging and Technical Processing. Only eight states 
reported centralized cataloging and/or processing centers, although 
several additional states reported joint activities in sub-state 
.areas. 

: • ■ • ' V , . 

6.2 • Regional Bibliographic Centers 

There are two large regional bibliographic centers in the \ 
United States which provide multi-state locations services from card \ 
catalogs; the Bibliographical Center fo^ Research, Rocky Mountain \* 
Region, inc., and the Pacific NortnVe^ Bibliographic Center. I 
• / ... ' ' • • \ 

The Bibliographical Center for Research (Denver Bib. Center) 

The Center was* founded in 1935. Its primary function is. the location 
of materials for inter lifcrary loan referrals 1 Services are provided, 
under contract,' to libraries in. eleven states (Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas,, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, , 
Arizona, and Oklahoma). The Center houses a catalog of approximately 
4.000,000 cards with up to 8p0,000 hew cards received annually from • 
about 100 libraries which make their holdings records available. 
Problems of backlogs in file maintenance and updating have caused 
Center Directors to look to methods other than the" card file for 

* - » * y, « 

providing Center services, and several automated systems kre being 
studied. A contract with OCLC is under consideration at this time. 
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Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center (PNBCj . Organized 
in 1940, thi3 Center is also primarily a regional interlibrary loan 
referral center, although it also provides some direct services to 
using libraries, particularly in the supply of photocopies of period- 
ical articles. All types of libraries are served under state financing 
•agreements. Libraries served are found in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 

Washington, and Alaska. In addition, portions of British Columbia 

. • ' V • 

are included under a contract with the. Center, and libraries in 

adjacent Canadian provinces have also expressed interest. Operation 

•of the PNBC, /Like that at Denver, is a labor intensive manual pjro- 

cess, utilizing- a file of about 4,000,000 cards, with some additional 
holdings recorded in book catalogs and on microforms. About 350,000 ' 
new car^ds ar,e received from contributing libraries annually. Recent* 
intensive effort ha? eliminated backlogs in updating of the card 
" files, and no plans for changing operational patterns are now being 
considered, although the developing catalog automation program at • 

Washington State Library may well have^ a strong/impact on future 

\ ?*\ . 

developments. % /' : 



Because of constant and increasing problems c-f maintenance 
fox these manual files., the two centers, in their present- form, must 
be considered a diminishing force in° bibliographic networking. 




The Phio Cpllege Library Center (PCLO) . OCLC was organize* 
j.n 1967 to provide computerized cataloging services for member aca- 
demic libraries in Ohio. The first phase of development of ^his 
system hds been on-line shared cataloging, off-line catalog card 
production, and the creation of an on-line system-wide location .„ 
file by appending individual library holdings to the records in, the 
catalog file. These holdings records are utilized for interlibrary 
loan. Membership in OCLC has now tfeen expanded to include public 
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libraries. On-line service out-of-state is also provided under 
contract, and is now utilized by library groups in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Georgia, Texas, New Mexico, the NELINET (New England 
Library Network) system and the federal library community. Service 
will also be extended soon to 99 libraries in the Southeastern 
Library Network (SOLINET) , which, however, projects eventual separa- 
tion for an .independent system. » 

In addition to providing a model for developing regional 
groups such as SOLINET and the Upper Midwest Regional Library Network, 33 
OCLC offers an experience factor valuable for the design of automated 
regional centers in a national library network. 



Besides OCLC, only one other multi-state catalog card pro- 
cessing center was reported— the New Hampshire Centralized Card Service, * 



which serves public, 
Maine 1 , and Vermont. 



special, and state libraries in New Hampshire, 



Other Automated Programs with Regional Implications 



X. 



WLN (The Washington Library Network )- This network, 
organized by the Washington State Library, uses a 
computer system similar in concept to the OCLC 
system, and is scheduled to go on-line within the, 
year, when it .will provide the cataloging and re- 
ferral services now provided off-line, to remote 
CRT's (cathode ray terminals) of member libraries ip— 
the state of Washington. Available for expansion ' 
to other states, WLN/ provides another potential ^ 
nucleus for development of regional automated ser- 
vices . \ 



3 3 



See Figure C-2, Appendix C, for states included, function, etc. for 
these regional networks. 
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f 2 • BALLOTS (Bibliographic Automation of Large Library 
Operations Using a Time -sharing System ). BALLOTS is 
the on-line library automation system for Stanford 
University libraries. Although developed for a 
single institution it is now planning to expand 
/ services to libraries in adjoining areas. While 
- similar in functions to the OCLC and other. a>rto- 

mat^d systems, development in this systenuKas pro- 
•» gressed beyond the shared cataloging - catalog file 

module to additional modules which provide eiqht 
separate technical processing functions, including 
ordering, claiming and cancelling of orders, and 
/ generation of necessary accompanying forms and files. 



6 . 3 < National Bibliographic Services 



National bibliographic services include both location 
tools and cataloging services. These services represent relatively 
recentNattempts to develop coordinated location- activities and to 
provide authoritative^ and consistent centralized cataloging records 

for vise/ 'of local libraries. 

/ \ ... . 

■\ 

i 

6,3.1 Location Tools 



The National Union Catalog (NUC ). The NUC is a card cata- 
log maintained at the Library of Congress which contains holdings 
records with location information for materials cataloged by LC and about 
800 other reporting libraries. Materials are filed undexf main 
entry (usually the author) only. Information in the. catalog is ' 
published monthly (9 issues) , and accumulated quarterly, annually, 
and quinquennially. Monthly issues contain records of cards pre^ 
pared for currently published works and those published within 
a two year prior period. Quarterly and annual accumulations also 
include materials for earlier imprint dates cataloged during the 
period. .Publication of annual cumulations is usually delayed, 
appearing 9-10 months after the ^nd of the year included, which 
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inhibits use of the printed catalog for location of some current 
materials. Requests can also toe forwarded to the NUC Division at 
LC for current holdings records which are searched against the 

card catalog. It usually requires from 3-6 weeks to receive the 

" '> < ' . . 

holdings information. ' 

! In addition to using the holdings records of tlie NUC for 
locating materials for interlibrary loan/ NUC entries, are „also used 
for cataloging purposes. Here again, the delays in publication 
inhibit full usefulness. ■ . • 

The National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints . Most fre- 
quently referred to as the Mansell catajLog, for its publisher, this 
publication aims at providing holdings records for all prehl9 56 im- 
prints hel'd^ in one or more of the libraries contributing Juch infor- 
'niation. About tworthirds of the volumes in the catalog hive been 
published. Compiling and editing the catalog has been costly, and. 
the additional; costs of updating (in this case particularly to show ' > 
deletions from collections) must be, expected to inhibit early or 
frequent corrections to holdings information. 

c - 

Union List of Serials and New Setials Titles . The third 
and* final edition of the Union List of Serials was published in 1966 
in five volumes, and listed 156,499 titles in 956 U.S. and Canadian 
libraries. Titles wnich began publication after January 1/ 1950, 

•since they are included in New Serial Titles (which in that sense 
becomes a cumulative supplement \to the Un4 on List), are excluded 
from the Third Edition, as are approximatelY 340,000 pre-1950 titles 
included in the NUC, which are being published in the Mansell cata- 
log. The number of locations for titles in the Third Edition was also 
restricted to ten, which limits usefulness ol the tool for interlibrary 
loan* New Serial Titles is not concerned with pre-1950 titles except 
for bibliographic changes (such as title changes, suspensions, ces-, 
sations, etc".), which are listed at the end of monthly -issues. 
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6 * 3 * 2 ' National Sources of Bibliographic Data 

The role .of th * Library of 'Congress, in providing cataloging 
data to. libraries has been discussed in Chapter 4. With the expansion 
of the Machine Readable Catalog . (MARC) and Cataloging in Publication 
(CIP) programs,; th 3. sale of LC -catalog cards has declined. Amp 1 if ±r 
' cation of 'the use of ( the MARC- data base is discussed in later sections' ' 
of this Chapter and, in Appendix F. The CIP program is. of special 
importance in providing immediate access to the less comprehensive 
bibliographic data requirements of the smaller libraries, which' are 
least likely* to utilize the/ machine readable catalog data base. 

Other sources of 'cataloging data are provided by commercial 
services which sell catalog cards or information 'to a large number of 
libraries, especially school and public libraries. 

• ' * s . * 

6 ^ 3 ' 3 ' : Secondary Bibliographic Tools . Abstracts, indexes biblio^ 
graphies f etc. are the secondary bibliographic tools which provide ' 
access. to articles in periodicals and /riewspapers , research and govern- 
mental reports and other non-book print materials. Published and machine 

readable data are provided by governmental agencies and by prof if 
and non-profit commercial organizations'. Most' •comprehensive coverage 
is available for scientific materials^, but even in this area there 
are both substantial redundancies and coverage gaps. In addition! 
such services tend to lack the. standardization in format and compat- 
ibility in search necessary for effective use. 



J / 

• / 
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6 . 4 " "^-^Inadequacies of Current Bibliographic Services 
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Earlier chapters have discussed the* need for consistency 
in bibliographic records and improved tools^ for locating materials 
in resource sharing programs . Reviewing existing bibliographic tools 
and services highlights the following inadequacies in present services: 
C % / 

1. The limitations of location tools . both in geographic 
/ coverage and in representation of lib raries r / Many 

states have only the individual catalogs of large 
academic and public libraries in the state ^o utilize 
in the location of materials for interlibrary loan. 
, ' Even where such location information has been accumu-r ( 

lated at a single access point, the union catalog 
developed tends also to represent holdings only of large 
libraries, thus further exacerbating the problems of 
heavy outside demand on their resources. This is^also 
<,, .v; true of the National Union Catalog. Studies have indi- 
cated a surprisingly low level of duplication in col- ; 
lections even among libraries of the same type and 
size. Experience in use of the OCLC catalog. location 
file has indicated that access to holdings information 
for all libraries in a system could permit smaller 
'libraries also to make their contributions to resource. " 
sharing. ^ , 

2 . The problems of file maintenance and updating in manual 
location systems. This* has limited their currency and 

* hampered their! effectiveness. • 

3. The delay in availability of centralized ca taloging 
data. While most libraries have demonstrated the 
desire for centralized cataloging by their use of LC 
catalog data from a variety of sources, the delays 
in availability of the data through present publica- 
tion methods have not obviated duplication in original 
cataloging effort. Although development of | 

\ 



the MARC format and, distribution of MARC tapes of 
current catalog records has accelerated availability, 
both the limitations of coverage and the cost of 
using the ^machine readable records has constrained 
its use. For small libraries the CIP program" has 
provided immediate access to needed cafeaiag data,' 
but here again, the coverage of materials is inade- 
quate and a substantial volume of^orTginal cataloging 
is still required.. Commercial servi ces a re similarly 
limited.. 14 '* . , • 
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4 . . The redundancies and inadequancies of secondary bib- 4 
lioqraphic tools. 



Goals and Objectives of the Bibliographic System 



The ^basic bibliographic . tool of most libraries is the 
card catalog, which provides both bibliographic description of .most" 
individual items and, their physical location within the, library. 
While the management and maintenance of these files in large libra- 
ries is becoming increasing!^ difficult with the rapid growth of 
collections and technological and environmental factors which affect 
their organization, a larger problem may be seen in the wide vari- 
ation in bibliographic descriptions among libraries which makes it 
difficult to identify many of the descriptive records as being for 
the same item. In addition, adequate bibliographic access to many 
library materials, including government^documents*, periodical 
articles, research reports, and- locals-materials, is 'of ten lacking. 



Although use of catalog card and MARC tape services has 
somewhat improved consistency in cataloging where accepted without 
variation, and has also somewhaV reduced the 'duplication of cata- 
loging effort for a single title by a large number Of libraries, 
there are still serious inconsistencies in, records and massive re- 
dundahcies in effort. ' \ 



Management of' card catalogs is. essentially management of 
files, an area\conduc;£ve to computer manipulation, and consequently 
a fpcus of attention in many library automation projects.' Develop- 
ment of the machine rteadable catalog record has made such manipulation 
feasible, '.and improvements in remote access to computer-stbred data 
bases makes a single comprehensive file of bibliographic records for 
library materials a realizable goal. Such a fi)j& also provides a 
useful ^nucleus/ for development of a comprehensive location register.. 
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Goal, 1 : 




^ Goals and Objectives at-the National Level 

To provide on-line access to authoritative bibliographic 
descriptions for all types of information mater ial.s v in 
all languages (The Bibliographic^ RecordNFiles) . 



Objective 1 : 
Objective 2 : 
Objective 3 : 



To develop a set of on-lTrie bibliographic data 4 
files that are comprehensive and consistent. 

To establish greater (Consistency in cataloging, 
for better identification of materials needed. 



To reduce overall cosi 
by eliminating the n< 
in cataloging effort. 



to the library community 
for extensive duplication 



Goal 2: To provide • comprehensive, up-to-date location information 
r "~ * for physical access to recorded information materials 
(The National Location Register). 



Objective 1 ; 

v 

« 

Objective 2 : 
Objective 3 : 

Objective' 4 ; 



To develop an on-line register 1 of locations for 
all* materials v included in the ma chine - readable 
data bases. i 

To coordinate the retrospective conversion of the 
National Union Catalog (post-1955) when feasible. 

To provide location information through use of man-/ 
ual tools for materials not\ij.ncluded in the machine*- 
readable data bases. I < ■ \ 

■ , . / ■ ■/ 

To locate and coordinate access to* materials held 
in other countries. \ . ■ I 

. I 

i . 
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Goal 3 



To coordinate with releyant components of the information . 
community, including federal facilities and the private v 
sector, the development of a machine -readable national, 
data base of secondary bibliographic files (The Reference 
Files) . 



Objective 1 : 



♦iecti 



To'-sfxonsor development, of standard formats -for machine- 
readable secondary bibliographic /records (abstracts, 
indexes, etc.,) ; \ . 



♦ • 

^Objective 2 ; To coordinate input into the on-line data base of' 

^records from coimnercial, government, and non-profit 
.indexing and abstracting services, and to sponsor 
added input for pertinent materials not -covered by 
the current services. 



Objective 3 : 



To coordinate development of the necessary file in- 
dexes and search strategies for utilizing these - 
national reference files. 



Objective 4 ; To channel and coordinate, requests for off-1 



retrospective searches and other off-line services 
using the data base. 



ine 




Objective 5 : To supplement available services in the provisio 

of subject bibliographies, selective dissemination 
of information, etc. . j 

Goal 4 t To provide other bibliographic -and technical support for 
the library community. .' 

Objective 1. ; to develoD auxiliarv technical support services for 

the control of library materials. ' 

Objective 2 ;, To support measures for improved retrieval of "materials 



Objective 3 



. Objectiye 4 



To develop additional data files as necessarV to meet 
demonstrated nationwide information needs (The Infor- 
mation Files) . 

To establish better patterns of communication between 
libraries and their suppliers to ensure greater com- 
patibility in goals and services, as well as improved 
efficiency ,and cost effectiveness in the acquisition 
of materials (The Interactive, Order System). 



Objective 5 



To exercise leadership in the development of 
gies, materials, and services to fill unmet 
users identified at all levels of the National 
Network. 

"i 



technolo- \ 
heeds of 
Library 
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6.5.2 Goals and Objec tives the Regi onal Level 
Goal 1.: To esi 



stablish regional facilities and**programs for on-line 
acquisitions, Cataloging and technical processing support. 

Objective 1 : To provide access to the national bibliographic data 

files, and to, convert national MARC records into LC 
'. card format' (as required) for purposes of on-l^ne 
cataloging. 

Objective 2 ;^ To promde channels of access to cataloging data for 
' ' ~ " retrospective titles newly acquired and not in the 

national on-line files; 

Objective 3 ; To provide a format for entry into the regional cata- 

log file *pf original cataloging when no national 
^ record is available. v 

Objective 4 ; To supply such catalog records as are required by 

\ local libraries, including catalog card, packs ,^ micro- 

0 • . * form or magnetic tape records, book or "microform 

\ /. C' catalogs, e\c. 

'y Objective 5 : To provide access to on-line national publisher-vendor 
• N • inventories and automated ordering systems, if developed. 

Objective 6 i To develop regional in-projcess files for ordering, 
, claiming or cancelling library materials.* x , 

I . • • 

Objective 7 ; To provide supplementary technical support services 

as required. , 

• .... i :. 

Objective 8 : To reduce expensive duplication of effort in cataloging 

and technical 'processing of library materials. 

Goal 2: To develop a rational basis for Cost-ef fective decisions on 
~ acquis ions. . 

Objective 1 : To provide on-line records of materials available in 

the guaranteed/ access resource system. 

v 

Objective 2 : To provide records of holdings, in regional catalog 

files, and of materials ordered, in the in-prbcess 
files, which will permit libraries to make rational, 
cost-ef fective decisions on acquisitions of little 
•.used materials. 

* q 

Objective) 3 1 To monitor volume of use of materials for feedback to 

1 libraries and library systems. Such feedback should 

' I Permit- determination of proper levels for acquisition 

«. . of specific items or categories of materials. 

. . ' / 

i 
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Goal 3 ; To provide facilities and channels for effective resource 
,• sharing within, the region. * 



Objective 1 ; To develop on-line holdings records for materials' 

. available* in libraries within the region. 

Objective | 2 ; To gather at regional bibliographic centers, all V . .. 

, available holdings records for materials not included 
in the on-line catalog files. * • , 

'\ • 

Objective 3 ; To pr ovide channels of; access, for location of materials 

and for forwarding requests to pertinent facilities 
within the region. . 

Goal 4 ; To provide services and channels for efficient resource 
sharing beyond the region. v 

Objective 1 ; To provide locations and referrals for requests not 
••" fillable within the region. 



\ * ' A 



Objective 2 ; To distribute referrals equitably. \ 

Objective 3; To maintain channels of communication^with other, 

regional centers and with national segments of the 

"."**";; ••>•• resource system. ' 

Goal 5 ; To monitor library processes and services in drder to 

maintain and 'develop regional services relevant to changing 
library needs and developments. » « 

/ . 



6.6 Using the System 

\ As noted in Chapter 4, services to. users in early phases 
of development of the library network, will be channeled through 
the local library. Many of the services of the bibliographic system 
i are, indeed, of only indirect value to users, -through the enablement , 
of local libraries to extend the delivery of resources beyond their 
present, capabilities. At 1 at er\ stages , however, development of,., 
reference and information files \may well permit direct services., to 
users, by providing individual access to these files through terminals 
located in the library or other pertinent, non-library facility. 



\ 

\ 
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Direct services to libraries will be provided through bib- 
liographic components of the Regional Library Support Centers. In 
early phases, these should include: 

* * 

r • ' • 

1. Catalog cQntrol for the local library. (This control 
can be provided through centralized cataloging and 
production of catalog cards for local units , by . 

' matching* and off-loading pertinent bibliographic 

. records into a local automated catalog , by produc- 
x tion of computer generated* book or film catalogs,' 

by direct access to holdings notations in regional j 
catalog file, etc. 7. 

2. Holdings information for all items held within the 
designated region. 



3. Referralr of requests for needed materials not held 
within the designated region to other regions or 
national resource centers. >. 

4. Automation of acquisitions processes to speed service 
and reduce clerical activities and file maintenance. 

5. Feedback on uses of non-local materials for mc^e • 



V 



knowledgable collection development decisions.' \ 

6. AexJess to data bases useful for development of some 
local automation programs. 

♦ # 

As the reference files are developed, the regional center 
will also provide improved access to periodical articles, research 
reports, and other non-book print materials. In addition, such j 
other services as selective dissemination of information (SDI) , 
preparation' of bibliographies, etc. may be developed as need is 
demonstrated. 

Local library access to^ regional services has been/discussed 
•in Chapter 4 and outlined in Figures 4-4 and 4-8. In gaQ^ral, dirfect 
access to most bibliographic services is available to all libraries 
with on-line terminals. It is suggested /that accds's for libraries 
without terminals should be available through the next higher unit 
within a system or network which does have a terminal or through a 
state service center "designed to channel services to intrastate libraries* 
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6.7 . ' The bibliographic System; National Level '» 

\ \ • • . / 
v While emphasis at the national level of the .bibliographic 

system is on coordination,- development and maintenance of national 

n r >; \ • « 

data files, personnel at this level will also be responsible for 
. development and monitoring of services , coordination of associated 
activities of segmentlf of the information community, development 
of appropriate educational and training programs to maximize efficient 
utilization of bibliographic services # and operation of the National 
Bibliographic Center. Organization at the national level was out- 
lined in Figures 4-1 -and '4-2. . \ t . . 

6.7.1 The National Bibliographic Center 

c " % 

Requests for resources not available in, the regions will 
• • ■ ■ . 

be forwarded to the National Bibliographic Center, which will attempt 

to locate needed items in National Resource Libraries,, tar, if. not 

available in the United States, at foreign resource facilities. In 

'addition to providing location and referral services, the Center: will 

monitor incoming requests to determine, if specific items or categories 

of' materials should be added to collections and at what level (See 

Figure 4-9) . ■ . 



6. 



7:2 Construction and Use of National Data Bases 
* ^ • 



v Three primary types of data bases are identified as neces- 

sary at the national level of the National Bibliographic System. 

• * 

1. Comprehensive and authoritative bibliographic records 
for access to -and control of all types of library 
materials in all languages. v 



X 
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2*r Location tools which can provide rapid physical' access 
I to library materials. - 

3.' Supportive files, which can aid local libraries in 
collection development, technical processes; and in 
reference services. 



& . 
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The National Bibliographic Data Base 

• . 7 . v • 

The need for comprehensive and standardized bibliographic 
access has been discussed in earlier chapters. In addition, studies 
have* indicated the substantial cost savings , to the entire library 4 
community, of a central cataloging effort providing a single biblio- 
graphic record for each unique/ item — indeed, the heavy use of LC 
sourpe data for cataloging is, in itself, proof of such economic value 
to individual n libraries. Substantially increased savings, as well 
as improved consistency in catalog records, could be achieved by? 
increasing the currency'' and expanding- the breadth of present ' 
centralized cataloging efforts. 

Development of the. MARC format for communication of biblio- 
graphic data, with its possibilities for machine search and manipula- 
tion, .has provided a viable framework for development of the 
standardized bibliographic record system. There are at present about 
450,000 LC bibliographic records (primarily English-language 
monographs) in full MARC format on magnetic tape^ and the. total is 
growing at a current annual rate of about 110,000 records (with 
more comprehensive language and types of materials coverage). With 
adequate funding, this rate could be quickly increased to 160,000 
records per year, growing to a volume of 250,000 records annually 
within five years; These 250/000 records represent the total . 
current level of LC acquisitions, which is estimated at about 75 57 
percent of all titles acquired by large research libraries. Current 
publications levels are estimated at 300,000 to 350,000 unique 
bibliographic items per year, with an increase of about five percent 
annually. 
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Expansion of the MARC data base toward comprehensive cover- 
age could be achieved by inclusion of high quality cataloging in 
the MARC format from sources other than the Library of Congress. 
-Suggested methodologies for implementing , this expansion are discussed 
in Appendix F. * 



••./!. 

Achieving consistency in the creation of bibliographic 
records from more than a single source requires: 

' 1. .Inclusion within .the cataloging base of comprehensive 
, authority files for determining consistent entries, 

2. Acceptance by all members of the library community of;* 
the single bibliographic record. This involves accep- 
tance of standardization of cataloging rules (full 
acceptance or standardization of variations from the 
Anglo-American] Cataloging Rules) and procedures, in- 
cluding interpretations of rules as well as of the 
input format, bj\ all libraries contributing -to the 
MARC file*. 



Essential accepta^ice/ 



'•• 'i 

is wide 



'of the MARC input format is widespread 
and many\of the potential contributors to the system are already * 
moving toward a MARC-1 ike record. Support for the increased input 
cost of full-MARC would encourage full compliance. 

Agreement on standards in cataloging and subject analysis 
and development of a common- interpretation of cataloging rules would 
require consultation and compromise. This compromise should insure , 
that at least minimum requirements of all user groups are met. The 
greater search flexibility possible with the Interactive on-line 
bibliographic system might well eliminate ,the need for many of the 
subject heading variations currently considered essential to 
specific groups of users, while some amplifications in headings 
may permit full consistency where variations are not excludable. 
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Reaching agreement among libraries contributing to the 
catalog base should perfftit development of the single bibliographic 
record file. This does not, however, resolve the greater difficul- 
ties of cataloging variations among using libraries, which/ so ° 
as card catalogs are in use, will continue to vary such records to 
provide local file consistency. Such variations, may well continue * 
to inhibit the effective sharing of resources. The freezing of card 
catalogs and use of machine records for new materials appears possible 
in some large libraries in a not too distant future , but local manual 
files are likely to continue in use in smaller libraries for an 
indefinite period. While development of options to the card catalog 
should be accelerated, during the period of change the, problem, of 
unique identification of specific items remains'. 

To insure identification within existing variants, use of 
a .unique identifying number, to be included in all bibliographic 
records, would appear essential. Providing maximum efficiency in 
machine search as well as the absolute identification required for 
effective resource sharing, this unique .number could be developed . 
from the LC card number scheme, but broadest possible application 
of the system (including, commercial ordering and international 
exchange) suggests that application of the international standard 
numbers system would prove most effective over time. When available, 
such numbers are now included in MARC data,' but rapid expansion 
and improvement in U.S. applications of the numbering systems are 
essential for effective /use. 

Developing ah on-line bibliographic data base which is 
timely, easily accessed, comprehensive ijj^coverage and consistent in 
quality, then, -is the 7 first objective of. a national bibliographic 
system. Among other services, such a data base could provide: 

1. Maximum cost effectiveness for local library control 
of -materials. 

2. Improved access to local materials. 
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3. Rapid, efficient identification both of specific 
material^ and of availability of materials in 



' specif 1 

ence, interlibrary loan;- etc.). 



, specific subject areas {for acquisition, refer- 



4. A potential for derivative files which could 
permit: v 

a. More cost-effective automation of local » 
library processes. 

b. The needed basis for more efficient and 
\ feasible cooperative collection development, 

(and shared resources. 

• \ » : . • 

Utilization of these on-line bibliographic records , and services 
deriving from them, would be regional functions of the system. 



Location Tools 
• — — — ^— 

Local availability of material obviously provides the 
optimum service to users, and it seems apparent that, at least 
until such time as full text surrogates are on-line or otherwise 
immediately producible, individual libraries will continue to 
acquire and lend materials in heavy local demand. Auxilialry re- 
sources, peripheral and little used materials, become areas for 
acquisition decisions. To make these decisions rational and 
cost effective, guaranteed availability of materials from another 
source is a. matter of' prime consideration. A kational Location 
Register, on-line, could provide locations for SDecific items as 

well as conditions for their use> Designation of Resource Libraries 

could provide a guarantee of their availability. 

. . 1 ■ . . ( 

It is expected that the full bibliographic data base will 
be maintained on-line at the national level of the National Biblio- 
graphic System, as a permanent ^fi la., a National Location Register 
'could be created from this base in one of two ways: 1 
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1. By appending locations information to the individual 
records within the existing data base; or 

* 

2. By developing a separate file or register, keying 
location information to the unique identifying 
number, or, lacking that, to a truncated record 
including only author, title, and classification 
numbers. 

In either method, holdings of national resource libraries 

should be specifically identified. Regional Centers should enter / 

regional symbols to indicate, that the item is also held on a lower 

level. All holdings records should be coded to show availability 

within a guaranteed access collection. (See Chapter 5 for a 

discussion of designated Resource Libraries prividing guaranteed access ^ 

to materials.) Specific! locations of regional holdings would be 
determined from the regional catalog, file. 



St 



Although some records for older materials will be entered / 
in the bibliographic files as required, the\ files are. necessarily 
and primarily forward files (i.e. based on current cataloguing), and 
the limited depth of the MARC data base which provides the starting 
point in development) will, for some future' time, constrain the 
value of the data base as a national location tool for retrospective 
materials. ^ 

.... ■ • / . ■ , 

While development of ae on-gbing location register for 
materials in the MARC format* bibliographic files is recommended, 
several optipns for*, providing the required location information for 
earlier imprints can be considered and are fully discussed in Appendix 
F. In brief , these options include development of an on-line trun-<- 
cated entry record for post- 195 5 titles in a national file, or manual 
access (at the regional level) to the current National Union Catalog 
for all non-MARC materials contained in it. Use of the Mansell cata- 
logs, at the regional level, for all pre-1956 imprints, is recommended. 
Decisions with reaard to on-line vs. manual access to postr-1955 v 

. .' \ 
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non-MARC "materials, will essentially be tied to costs ,. technology , 
and the needs demonstrated by monitoring of the Resource System., 



Retrospective Conversion of Bibliographic Records 

i • ' * ■ . 

A substantial amount of .^tention has been given ,to_ the 
conversion. of retrospective bibliographic records to the machine- 
readable MARC format. 3 * In summarizing major conclusions. and recom- 
mendations on the national aspects of conversion and use of such 
records,, the 1973 report notes: 

'< "Ifis feasible tc define the characteristics of a 
" machine-readable NUC report' at a lower level, 
than the full MARC format.:' 35 

f ; 

"Converting NUC report and- master index records for ' 
LC npn-MARC records to machine-readaDle form 
create a data base that could be searched by noncor>- 
^. ventional access points (e.g., language, imprint date, 

geographic area) . . . The NUC data base might eventually 
form the nucleus of an on-line network of regional 
bibliographic centers." 36 

' Several advantages accrue to the early development of a 
comprehensive bibliographic . data base which incorporates earlier 
imprints. These include: „ 

. . . 1. The earlier abandonment of card catalogs and use of 
1 the single bibliographic record. 
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See conversion of Retrospective Catalog Records to Machine-Readable 
Form , Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1969; Avram, Henriette 
D , , RECON Pilot Project , Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1972; 
and Rather, John C. and. Avram, ^Henriette D, , eds., National Aspects' " 
of Creating and Using MARC/RECON Records , Washington, D.C.: Library 
of Congress, 1973. ! ^~ 

3 5 

Rather and Avram, II. id. 

3 6 • , . 
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At the present time, only a relatively few very large 
libraries have been able to afford the cost for conversion of their 
catalogs to machine readable form to replace the need for' card 
catalogs. Development of local computer records of library holdings 
becomes more feasible when a comprehensive and authoritative 
bibliographic record file is available. Other options to the card 
catalog, such as computer produced booH 6r- film catalogs , are also 
more cheaply produced by matching items in the data. base and off- 
loading the pertinent records on magnetic «tape. 

2. The possibility for providing moire comprehensive • 
location information, particularly the holdings of 
smaller libraries. " 

Few of the/elct^ing location tools provide for holdings 
from smaller libraries, with the result that requests for materials, 
needed in interlibrary loan have been increasingly channeled to 
the larger libraries .for' which location information is available. 
Nationwide resource sharing is only possible when the smaller 
libraries also have an opportunity to contribute to the system. 
Studies of overlap in collections tend to indicate that the ability 
of smaller libraries to contribute to a total system may be greater 
than popularly assumed. : ; 

Coordination in the conversion of such retrospecti/re 
(non-MARC) records should be a responsibility of the National 
Bibliographic System. . ' 

t '• ■ • 

t * 

The National Union List of Serials 

Use of serials , particularly periodicals, presents a 
somewhat different pattern from that of other library materials* 
The size of stock in periodical holdings varies substantially by 
type of library, but even the largest research libraries have been 
unable to assemble as many as half- of the serials titles in 
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existence. Yet demand for a wide variety of periodical materials 
is heavy, and substantially over half of* all interll^nrary^loan 
requests are for periodical materials, ranging from about one-^tl 
in public. libraries to 85 percent in government and special 
libraries. 3,7 About 85 percent of periodicals requests are failed by 
'photocopies of articles. 38 •» 

1 

« • 

Development of a national periodicals resources system 
has been proposed in a recent Westat study 39 for the Association of 
Research Libraries, and suggestions for its inclusion in the wa'tional ' 
Library Network have been discussed in Chapter 5. The proposed 
system would provide for a comprehensive collection of periodicals 
f40-50,000 titles) and provision of photocopies of articles directly 
to libraries requesting them. The system 1 would not incorporate a 
retrospective collection of materials, but could provide referral 
services for such materials. . Within a period of less than ten years, 
it , is anticipated that such a system could provide a substantial 
proportion of the article photocopies which make up a high percentage 
of all interlibrary loan requests. . 

• . ■ '.„*•' 

Should- such a system be developed concurrently with the 

1 

National Library Network, location information for current periodical 
materials would assume considerably less importance. Locations for *• 
serials other than periodicals,, for sources of loans for original 
periodical materials, and for retrospective holdings of periodical 
materials, however, would continue to be necessary. If the period! - 
cals system is activated, such holdings information could be appended 



37 0s6orn, Andrew D., Serial Publications; Their Place and treatment 
in Libraries , 2nd ed. , Chicago, Illinois: American Library 
Association, 1373. 

38 Palmour, et. al. Interlibrary Loans in Academic Libraries, Op Cit. 

39 Palmbur, et. al. Access to Periodical Resources . Op. Cit. j 
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to the serials bibliographic file; if not, a separate Union, List of 
Serials keyed to the International Standard Serials Number (ISSN) is 
suggested for more efficient searching. Holdings entries similar to 
those suggested for the National Location Register should apply. 
In all cases, however, holdings entries should be coded to indicate 
whether original materials will be loaned, or photocopies provided. 



1 c • ; 

Indexes and abstracts of periodical, articles included in 
the Reference Files (See Appendix F) should alsomtilize the tSSN 
as the basic identifier with additional number groups appended to 
indicate issues and article. Such combined keying should provide 
rapid, efficient location of identified articles. \ 



6.7.3 



Supportive Files 



The Reference Files 

The necessity for ii^proved access to periodical ^irticles, 
research and government reports, and other non-book print jnaterials 
has been noted in earlier sections. Coordination in N the development 
of reference files including abstracts,/ indexes, etc. sjhoyld be a 
responsibility of the national level of the National Bibliographic 
System. Such development should be undertaken in cooperation with 
governmental agencies and profit and non-profit commercial organiza- 

i 

tions currently providing such services . Here, the goal i of the 
National activity will be ta encourage cooperation, and insure 
comprehensive, non-duplicative coverage of materials in /standardized 
formats with compatible search patterns, to assure fulljaccess to 
increasingly vital sources of information. Additional discussion 
of the reference files will be found in Appendix F . / 



« ! ! 
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The Interactive Order File 

I 

•Machine processing ccrets have declined per unit of 
actiyifey. while human labor costs have riisen distinctly in*the last,, 
decade. Personnel u costs represent an important 'part of total 
library expenditures, and .repetitive , error prone clerical tasks 
can frequently be performed faster, more efficiently, and more cost 
effectively by machines than by people. An example of this is the 
ordering of materials by -local libraries. Large amounts of pro-" 
fessional time are spent in searching a variety of tools for the 
location of materials. Development of an interactive order file^ 
which could display, in response to a number of differing search ^ r 
strategies, the titles currently available from vendors and publish- 
ers, with pertinent ordering data, and deliver an. order for materials 
at the appropriate vendor/publisher 'terminal, could much reduce the 
labor intensity of ordering tasks, the prolific files spawned, and 

'the time required to get orders to vendors. 

t . 

Such an activity could not in itself justify • development 
of the necessary communications and equipment network. Given an 
existing network, however,' the addition of such a service could * 
well prove cost effective to libraries. Generation and maintenance 
of the required data base of ordering information would naturally 
be the responsibility of the publishers and vendors being serviced 
by it. The role of the NLN here would be th -V development of. 
standard's and controls for the system, which could operate essen- 
tially as a contract service of the Bibliograohic System network. 
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6.8 The Regional Components of the National Bibliographic 

- System : A Regional Bibliographic Model 

I ' 

Regional Library Suppbrt Centers., (RLSCs) will provide 
the focus of interaction between libraries and the national network. 
Regional components of the Bibliographic System, within this Regional 
Library Support Center, will develop on-line regional catalogs and ; 
in-process files for shared cataloging and technical support to 
libraries within the region. They will facilitate resource sharing 
by providing various kinds of 'access to location information, -and 
by providing referrals for loan requests both within and beyond the , 

region. ' 

■ t - 

Bibliographic components at the regional level include: 

1. ' The Bibliographic Center, responsible for location 

of materials and 'referral of requests. , 

* ^ • 

2. The Technical Processing Support Center, where > 
catalog card production and other technical pro- 
cessing support services are performed or I 

. coordinated. ^ 
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3. The Coordinatioh Office, where regional data 
bases are planned, developed, and controlled. 

. o 

6.8,1 The Regional Bibliographic Center 

Designed as a location and referral center for borrowing 
materials, initial functions will not differ appreciably from 
those of current manually operated centers, although use of manual 
tools will diminish as on-line catalog files are developed. Each 
center will house such basic verification and location tools t as the 
National Union Catalog (NUC) , NUC Pre-1956 Imprints (ag available) , 
the National Union List of .Serials and New Serial Titles, etc. as . 
welll as available union lists and; catalogs of libraries within the 
resource zones and region. Special effort should be made to acquire 



or develop some catalog access to collections of the designated 
guaranteed "access resources. 

Should designated resource center circulation svstems 

' l . • ' ^ 

(discussed below) be developed, or a retrospective conversion of , 

NUC records to machine-readable form be undertaken, searchers , in 

the center woUld use these, on-line files as basic search tools in- 
* 

stead of the manual tools,, or as supplements to them. Regional 
catalog- files will also be utilized as they are developed, With 
relevant holdings 'records in currently operating Machine-readable 
systems integrated into them. ' 

Various channels *of access to the Regional Bibliographic 
Centers were outlined in Figure 4-8. In general, 'requests will 
move through! the state system to the state node of - the s resource / ■■' 
zone. Requests unfilled at the state Siode will be circulated to 
other nodes of the zone and' then forwarded to the Regional Biblio- 
graphic Center, or forwarded directly to the Center, at the option 
of the state node. No verification of requests (beyond local level 
verification where possible) will be accomplished before the 
regional center level. Requests reaching the Center will be searched 
against all available location sources and forwarded 'to the appro- 
priate location for direct supply to the original requesting library. 
Requests not fillable will be verified if possible and if not avail- 
able within the region, forwarded to the appropriate regional 
"center (for materials located within ouher guaranteed resource , ' 
facilities) or to the National Bibliographic Center for materials 
not located. Requests not filled at the regional level will be 
identified and information supplied to the collection development 

office of the regional Resource System node. 

> , / 

6.8.2 The Technical Support Center 

Off-line, functions of the- automated cataloging system 
such as production of catalog cards, spine labels, book or film 



catalogs, shelf Ttsts, etc., will be -per formed in a technical . 
support facility located at the regional computer center. 'Terminals 
there will also permit on-line cataloging for 1 libraries within 

the region which lack terminals of their own or access to other on- 

• ' ' . - | / ' 

line facilities for their processing. * . 

" ..'\:-\ . • ' ' ... 

6.8*3 The Regional Data Bases 

While most data bases will be developed at the national 
level, regional bibliographic nodes will also develop pertinent 
regional data b^ses. Most ^important of these are the regional 
catalog file and the in-process *file. While information files of 
regional importance may well be developed and added at a later 
date, files of /this type will be responsive to regional demand or 
need and are not further considered here. L - "~ 



Development of circulation file„s for zonal Resource 
Centers and -for regional resources is /considered a relevant early 
option. / J 

The Regional Catalog File 




In early stages of development of jtne ^ NL N, it is expected 
that catalog cards will continue to provide the standard local, 
bibliographic control for most library materials. Consequently, 
one of the basic initial services of the regional bibliographic aom 
ponents will be the shared cataloging system, similar in concept to 
those already developed in several parts of the country. Shared- . 
cataloging and regionalized technical support provide a cost- 
effective method for building the comprehensive regional data bases 
required for optimal .resource development and resource sharing. 



At inception of the Support Center, computer facilities 
there will be supplied with magnetic tapes containing the ^full 
MARC data base to date, and weekly tapes of new MARC format records 
wil^L be supplied thereafter. Centers will also be provided with 
programs for utilizing this, material in the cataloging Of local 
library materials, for generating an on-line file of all records 
used with holdings notations for specific titles, and for off-line 
production of catalog cards at local library, facilities with such 
resources or within the technical support facility noted above. 
Programs shall also provide capabilities for Qff^line computer 
produced catalogs, shelf lists,, etc., and other records; of < holdings 
for local libraries or library systems. r . 

// 

To access the cataloging system, a cataloger will 
utilize a cathode ray terminal (CRT) which will\upply an image 
of the pertinent bibliographic record in LC card format for veri- 
ficatioh of the item by the cataloger. If the record matches 
the item and no changes are _de si red, a print button will be pushed 
and an. order produced at the Technical Support Center for the set 
of LC-f or^nat^jcards required. 

4 

Should it be desirable (or necessary for local file 
consistency) to change any of the contents of the record, the 
record wil^ be recalled in MARC format and changes keyed in. 
Whi4e the print button would again record the order for carp's and 
the desired content--on magnetic tape at the Technical Support 
Center for off-line production of catalo^cards , alterations in 
card content or pre-ordered changes in card format wili be at 
extra cost to the Ordering library. 

The first time a MARC record is utilized it will be 
added to the regional catalog file and holdings information 
appended. Subsequent users will catalog from the catalog file 
record and add holdings information to t;he established record. 
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In no case will content changes input by catalogers alter the 
MARC record. Where' errors in the MARC record are noted, the 
record will be flagged for the attention of the Regional Center, 
which will notifiy the LC/MARC Editorial^ Office. Required cor- 
rections will then be entered in the next weekly tape by the 
LC/MARC Editorial office , and corrections made in national and 
regional data bases. . Where content changes are due to errors in 
MARC records , no charges will be made to using libraries. Unused 
MAkC records will be periodically purged. Should the MARC record 
be needed after the purge date, it will be accessed from the 
national bibliographic data file, which will retain all records 
permanently. / 

■ 7 v ' 

Input of the total existing MARC data base at the 
opening of service will provide a substantial portion of MARC - 
records for materials already cataloged in the using libraries. 
It is anticipated that those designated resource libraries 
within the region providing guaranteed access to materials will 
. search the full base for items held, add these records (without, / 
of course, accompanying card orders) to the regional catalog 
file, and record holdings information* . Other libraries will 
also have the .option of doing so. In this manner at ,£e"ast partial 
holdings records will be available for machine location^ search at 
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an early date. 

Obviously, until such time as MARC ^records are ^available 
for almost all items to be cataloged, there will be times when the 
cataloger will find no record either in the catalog or in the MARC 
file. In these instances the cataloger can order a MARC record 
format to be displayed, and key in the data in the appropriate 

i ■ - 

fields. Although catalog cards from such a record could be pro- 
duced in the normal manner, the record will not be input into the 
regional file; instead it will be recorded on magnetic tape at the 
technical support facility. While such records are being created 
in fairly substantial numbers, they will be forwarded at frequent 
intervals, in batches, to the LC/MARC Editorial office for editing. 
Here the record will be checked against appropriate authority 
files, as well as for completeness, proper format, an$, tagging. 
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Content dcfta cannot be checked. After editing, the original or 
corrected record will be coded to indicate original cataloging 
and returned to the pertinent regional center, where it will be 
entered into the catalog file. LC/MARC may also enter the record 
in the next weekly tape if desirable. .If a subsequent MARC 
generated record for the same item is produced, the MARC record 
will supersede the original cataloging record which will be 
purged from the catalog file. Holdings entered with the record 
will be transferred to the new record. , J 

When a cataloger searching for an item locates a non- 
MARC original cataloging record f the original record can be 
utilized or changes made for card copy as above. Holdings infor- 
mation will be appended to the existing catalog file record. If 
errors are, noted in the conte"ht of the first record, the Regional 
Center will be notified, and will enter necessary corrections, 
after verification, in the catalog file. Rapid development of- a 
comprehensive national bibliographic data file will greatly reduce 
the amount of original cataloging required. 

In addition to utilizing the regional catalog file for 
cataloging purposes, ljpGations information appended to the records 
will be available at any- terminal in the regional system. Holdings 
records of resource libraries will be eroded, so that libraries 
making decisions concerning materials acquisitions can be aware 
that access to the item is guaranteed. (It is important- to remem- 
ber that the concept of *' guaranteed access" used in this study is 
that the resource library owns the item and will lend it.) Such 
holdings records can also be utilized to locabe materials for 
local or intra-state sharing of materials. 
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Should a decision be made to convert retrospective NUC 
record^, tapes for these holdings could also be entered in regional 
computer systems and holdings records entered in a regional union 
catalog file. After a prescribed period, unused records could be 
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purged from the system, and access to NUC records not held in the 
regional file would be through the national file which would be 
permanent. On-line access to regional holdings for all imprint 
dates (after 1955) would permit machine searching for most loca- 
tion records and reduce the functions of the regional bibliographic 
center to switching operations, referrals for materials not held 
or not available in the region, and searches for libraries without 
terminals of other access to the system, and for materials not held 
in the data base. 




Integration of Existing Cataloging System s 

A number of machine-readable cataloging systems are 
already in operation in individual libraries and some areas through- 
out the United States. Most of these systems utilize the MARC 
record, in some degree, as a cataloging source for those titles 
included within the data base. In some cases, even where the MARC 
record is utilized, substantial variations are entered, (1 

4 

* 4 

Since ah effective national program for processing and 
resource sharing should, involve all libraries of- all types, efforts 
should be made to bring such systems within the regional organi- 
zations and to establish some patterns for coordination and consis- 
tency. Where a substantial part of the region, is already involved 
in^ a cooperative effort, representatives of various library groups 
throughout region should make the decision as to whether such 
an operating system should become the base of bibliographic sup* 
port, for the region. If this decision is made, action should be 

i 

taken to make such changes in the on-going system as are necessary 
* for inter- regional compatibility and consistency. 

In regions where several systems are operational, 
decisions on merger, choice of one system, development of a new 
system, or operation of multiple systems must be made by intra-- 
regional components. Should multiple systems remain in operation 
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within the region, each system would be requested to provide 
tapes to the regional center which would check them against MARC 
or NUC (if available) tapes to create the regional bibliographic 
file necessary for location of materials and regional resource 
sharing. This would be a costly operation, however, and since 
the Regional Center would lack the cost recovery which may be 
expected with a regional cataloging system, feasibility would have 
to be reviewed. Every effort should be made to create a strong 
feeling of cooperation within developing regions, to insure 
development of integrated systems. 

Although this study provides suggested models for 
regional service and channels of access Lo services and resources, 
it is recognized that actual regional developments will be varied 
by existing systems and other factors.. However the pieces are 
put together to accommodate these factors, s it must pe^ remembered 
that compatibility with the systems of other regions , and consis- ' 
tency in bibliographic records to insure unique identification of 
materials, are requisites to development of a national network. 

The In-Process File 

i 

Current acquisitions operations are labor intensive. 
A great deal of paper work is generated and numerous files devel- 
oped. Machine processing of this operation promises more efficient 
•local handling of the acquisitions operation. Development of 'a 
regional on-line in-process file system should also enable librar- 
ies to know whether another library has ordered an item to permit 
effective local acquisitions decisions. Obviously the knowledge 
that an item has been ordered by another library would not and 
should not prevent local libraries froni purchasing the same item 
unless it is a questionable acquisition by virtue of its low use 
and high cost. Acquisitions librarians, however, may well use the 
materials orders of other libraries as guides to their own acqui- 
sitions. 
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Development of the regional in-process files in con- 
nection with an interactive order system with vendors and publishers 

\ •••••• 

would eliminate the need for mailing of orders, claims notices, 
cancellations, etc. However, even without the interactive order 
system, the machine processing of orders, claims and notices by 

* ' 

computer output of the required data on pertinent forms can greatly 
lower the clerical load and provide greater accuracy in information. 
No manual files will be required; the in-process file can be up- 
dated as required to show, the status of any order at a given time. 
Upipn cataloging the ordered item after receipt, or upon cancella-! 
tion o\ the. order, the record will be purged from Jthe on-line .file. 
Associated accounting records caVi either be^ kept in local computer^ 
systems^ or fed into off-line regional files from which would be^ 
generated reguired accounting and payment records. 
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On-Line Circulation Pi log 

One of the sources of delay in current interlibrary 

-loan patterns is the handling of requests once they are received 

by the library to which the request for loan has been made. Upon 

receipt, with or without verification, the catalog of the lending 

institution must k*e checked to determine whether or not the item 

is owned by the facility. i« tire case of large multi-facility 

libraries', the departmental or branch library holding the item 

must be determined, as well as whether. or not the item is, in fact, 

- . * 

available. If the requested item is not .available, t.hp request is 
then returned to the borrowing library where, , 'based on available 

. r 

records or experience, another attempt may . v be made . Depending 
upon the urgency of need and the time constraints of the^ user, 
nfost libraries will make repeated attempts to secure the material.^ 

Throughout the process, paperwork is generated. The 
requesting library must create a file of requests and their status, 
and a file of materials burrowed to insure their timely return. 
Lending libraries must maintain files of materials^loaned^ their 
due datesi, and records of their return. , 

! • : f 
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Development of , an on-line circulation system that 
would send requests by terminal input- directly to the resource 
library which not only holds the ^material but which has it 
available, would certainly expedite the supply of needed mater- 
ials. In addition, charge-outs entered in the circulation system 
would provide, a record both for borrowing and lending libraries' 
and eliminate the need for a number of manual files. Reminders 
of materials about to become due and notices of overdue materials " 
could.be machine-generated automatically, 

. t Combining in a single on-line system the circulation 

files of the gxoup of zonal Resource Centers which comprise the 
basic delivery level for the Resource System, however, creates 
several problems Which make the multi- resource circulation system 
not .feasible at the preservrf time.. Primary among these is the 
high local level of useof resources at the libraries. Initial 
development of the resource zone will depend entirely upon existing 
resource libraries; such libraries have local clientele whose 
needs must be met, and it must be anticipated that the. loan of 
materials beyond the loca* user group will represent only a very 
small part of the total use and, circulation of materials. ' Thus, 
development of a central, coordinated data base of all guaranteed 
resource materials in a zone would necessitate continuous local 
use. Communications cost for this continuous local access would 
be appreciable; in addition, the large volume- of interactions 
required for such local use by multiple facilities would necessi- 
^ate^use^cf^j&xpetisive equipment with substantial search capacities. 

In addition there are^the difficulties of combining 
inconsistent data so that requestors can identify the needed item. 
Use of the regional catalog file as the circulation base would , 
make identification of materials mere consistent, but the problems 
of cost. because of local use would continue to apply. 
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Several possibilities for development of limited 
circulation systems do, however, appear more feasible. 

1. as systems monitors provide an accurate analysis 
of needs at zonal levels, additions will be made 
to relevant collections to reflect such needs. 
This should include the purchase of additional 
copies of heavily used materials, so that such 
materials could be available to users without 
undue delay. These materials might well be 
designated "dedicated" materials, held in closed 
stacks, and available to all users within a zone 
on ar\ equal basis (that is ,\ in local terms, ' 
essentially borrowed from ah outside resource) . 

' As the volume of dedicated Resource materials / 
reached a level warranting such access, a cir- ' 
culation system for heavily Vised materials, pro- 
viding the needed immediate availability search, 
could then be developed. 1 „ , 

2. Local- circulation systems, where they do not 
already exist, could be developed at zonal and 
regional Resource Libraries, with support from 
the Regional Library Support Centers. These 
circulation systems would provide data bases 
utilizing local shared computer facilities. 
Terminals at each zonal Resource Center should 
be able to search and enter holds in the circu- 
lation system of every other zonal resource and 
of i the regional Resource Library. Access to all 
zonal and regional resource libraries should also 
be possible from the Regional Bibliographic Center, 
which could, thus search and request materials for 
one zone from another zone. 



Since use of local circulation systems would again be 
predominantly local use, a substantial part of the cost of opera- 
tion should be borne by ,the resource facility. However, develop- 
mental support might *rell be expected from the national network. 
The cost of individual library development of a machine readable 
record of holdings for circulation purposes might well be expected 

to exceed $150,000 - $250,000 per library. A coordinated ^rog^am 
for development should reduce marginal costs - as bases are build, 
but total costs would probably still exceed $6,000,*000 for the 
-proposed 60 initial Resource Libraries. 
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In an earlier section we have discus /ed the possibili- 
ties for retrospective conversion of National Union Catalog 
records to machine-readable form. If comprehensive Circulation 
Systems are to be developed, the most cost-effective method 
nationally might be development and utilization of the NUC retro- 
spective conversion. Individual libraries could be provided with 
tapes of the converted records from which they could search and 
access into their own files those records matching their . Holdings'; 
Use of the centrally converted records could also insure the 
necessary consistency for search required for maximum efficiency 
in the system, with local libraries adding such variations, as 
permit most effective local search for the item. 

6 . 8 A The Computer Network 

■i • 

Although design of a computer network, which is pari of 
the total communications network, does not fall within the scope 
of this study, some conceptual framework for the network was neces- 
sary to develop service patterns, channels of access, etc. A 
schematic of this conceptual network which will service the NLN is 
presented in Figure 6-1. As may be'' noted, all regional centers 
will be linked together through the national computer center. A 
limited number of terminals will be available at the national level 
principally at the national bibliographic center but also at desig- 
nated national resource facilities. V-^ 

Similarly a limited number of terminals will fce pro- 
vided at the regional level to the Regional Bibliographic Center, 
the Technical Support Center, and designated resource facilities. 
The total system should support a maximum level of about 4,000 
.terminals. Two methods for connection of local terminals to the 
regional center are possible: one is to connect each terminal 
directly to the regional center by voice communications (telephone) 
lines; the other is to introduce a zonal center mini-computer to- 
act as a multiplexor for the terminals it would serve. Communica- 
tions to the zonal node would be over shorter line voice grade 

/ 
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communication lines, with movement from the zonal center to the 
regional center over less expensive wide-band digital communica- 
tion channels. This is in essence similar to a time-sharing 
node in that it would permit cheaper communications between cen- 
ters. Introduction of azdna^ center would be dependent upon 
volume of traffic since the costs involved in establishing the 
additional linkage would have to be balanced against total- 
savings to' the system in communications costs. 

Location of Co mputer Centers 

A central location within a region would not" of itself 
guarantee the most cost-effective overall operation of the com- 
puter system, since despite the greater equalization of communica- 
tions distances, volume of traffic. will impact total communications 
costs. Location of centers should be skewed toward areas of heavy 
resource concentration to minimize /average costs of communications/. 
This, of course, would "advantage those libraries with shorter 
communications lines as against those located at greater distances,; 
making charges to facilities unequal in unit cost. To mitigate 
this situation and provide a more equitable payment format while 
minimizing tot^l system costs, communications charges to. using 
libraries couldi \e based on an average per unit use cost. Addi- 
tional zone center^, if required, would similarly be located in 
relation to use patterns. \ 



I 
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'7. ECONOMICS OF THE NETWORK 



An attempt has been made in this chapter to estimate 
the gross costs of operation of a National Library Network as 
conceptualized in this study. Since a specific design of systems 
and/ services is lacking, these costs must be considered as sugges- 
tive only, and cannot be considered as budget figures for develop- 
ment. All costs have been based on available 1?74 estimates with- 
out adjustment for future inflation. An inflation rate of 5-10 
percent per year should be anticipated on most cost elements. 

It is expected that development costs will be borne by 
the federal government, as well as operating costs of national 
and regional centers, and payments to designated resource libraries, 
Library communications costs for the computer network should, for 
the most part, be recovered f r jm user libraries or states, and 
the cost of products of the Regional Technical Support Center 
(i.e., catalog cards, book or film catalogs, magnetic tapes, etc.) 
should also be paid by user libraries and/or systems. Although 
communications costs have been estimated, no product costs or 
revenues have been included. 
•» 

Services developed with the private* sector should be 
funded by the. private sector or jointly by the private sector 
and. the federal government. Government expenditures in such in- 
stances should be primarily for development of formats, standards, 
etc. No attempt has been made here to calculate the costs of 
developing such private sector or joint services. In some cases 
it may be anticipated that the National Library Network might 
well receive some' revenue from the private sector for channeling 
commercial services to libraries through the network. 
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7.1 



Elements for Costing 



Costs for the National Library Network were estimated 
on the basis of four segments: 



1.- 
2. 

3. 
4. 



Operation of the National and Regional Centers, 

Programs for resource support providing 
guaranteed access* to materials. 

Costs for .the automated systems. 

Cost of input to the data bases. 



• With the exception of such one-time costs as software 
development and the NUC conversion to machine-readable records, all 
of the costs discussed, in this chapter might properly be termed 
operational costs. No estimates have been made for such other 
developmental costs as design of communications systems and initial . 
implementation and organization of the network, although fy;st year 
operational costs of the National Center might perhaps be considered 
in this category.* 



7.2 



Costs for Operation of the Centers 



C 



7.2.1. The National Center 



, Facility 



Since the headquarters operation is primarily an office 
operation, working. in close cooperation with the "national co- 
ordinating agency" and the national libraries, location within the 
Washington area appears most reasonable. An initial need for about 
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3,000 square feet of space to house the projected staff and services 
i$ estimated, but with expansion of services additional space will 
be required. Lease agreements should consider possibilities for 
this expansion at the initial location so as to permit the cost 
advantages of long term leasing and ' eliminate the .costs of a move 
when more space is needed. 

( The current average cost for office space in Washington, 
including utilities, maintenance, cleaning, etc., is about $7.50 
per square foot.. , An initial cost for furniShings of $ 30,000, 
amortized over a ten-year period, brings this cost, furnished, tc 
$8.50 per square foot per year, or a total annual facility cost of Xn 
' $25,000. 



Staff 



Initial staffing at the National Center may be expected 
to include: 

Director of the NLN 

Assistant Director for Administration, including Per- 
sonnel and Fiscal 

Assistant Director for Planning and Coordination 

* 

Deputy Director for Operations 

Chief, Bibliographic System 
Chief, Resource System 
Chief, Communications Systems 

In addition to these, senior professionals, it is antici- 
pated that seven junior professionals, two nonprofessionals (for 
operation of the bibliographic referral center) , and seven 
clerical employees will be required. * 
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Estimated salary expenditures (showing average rates 



for each category) are: 



$168,000 
102,550 



7 senior professionals @ $24,000 (range 

$20,000 - $36,000) 

7 junior professionals @ $14,650 (range 

$12,000 - $20,000) ' xu^^^u 

2 nonprofessionals @ $10,000 20, GOG 

7 clericals @ $10,000 70,000 

$360,550 

25% fringe benefits 9Q f 125 

Total salary costs $450,675 

Travel costs* for senior professionals, who are expected 
to coordinate field activities, are estimated at^l0,000 per year. 
Total National Center costs are summarized as follows: 



Facility ' $ 25,500 

Staff 450,675 
Travel 10 ,000 

$486,175 

Other ,(2%) 9,723 

$495 9^8 

t 

An additipnal two percent has been added to cover costs of sup- 
plies, communications, and miscellaneous costs, resulting in an 
annual National Center estimated operating cost of about one — 
half million dollars. 

\ 

Costs for the computer center at the national level are 
included in Section 7.4, Costs for the Automated System. 

A comparison of projected staffing with the organiza- 
tionai charts provided in Chapter 4 shows that all anticipated 
functions of the Network are not included .in the original imple- 
mentation schedule. Certainly first year e.f forts should be de- 
voted to operational activities in organizing and establishing 
the channels of access , and identifying the components of the 
resource system. 

.» 
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'\ Research plays an important role in evolution of .the 
network and personnel 'for this purpose should be added as system 
monitoring" provides dataXfor evaluation* Development of new 
techniques, programs, etc\ should also be initiated at an early 
stage. Some increases in total annual funding should be anticir 
pated as the system evolves. \ - ■ *. 

7.2.2 The Regional Library Support^ Centers 

• — \ V 

Facility » ■ \ 

Space requirements for the ^Regional Library Support 
Centers are estimated' at 5,000 squar£ Veef, based'on anticipated 
initial staff and services. While costs for leasing these facil-., 
ities will undoubtedly vary in the different areas, a cost of 
$5.50 per square foot per year appears to provide a reasonable 
average. An initial investment of $50,000 in furnishings, amortized 
over 10 years would again add $1.00 per square foot per year, pro- 
viding an annual square foot cost of $6.50 pr $32,500 per regional 
center. ♦ 

I 

j * 

i 

Staff 

• ' Initial staffing at each Regional Center may be expected 
to include: 

Director of the Center ' 

Assistant Director for Administration 

Assistant Director for Planning, Coordination, and 
Education 

' Chief, Bibliographic Node 

Chief, Resource Branch 

Chief,' communications 
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Four junior professionals and six clerical .employees 
are anticipated within the office organization, and an .additional 
junior professional (administrative)., two professionals (biblio- 
graphic) and 20 nonprofessionals are required to operate the 
regional bibliographic referral facility. (The personnel require- 
ments in this section may decline as the on-line data system grows, 
so that libraries with^T^dividual terminals are able to do most 
of their. own searching and the facility becomes primarily a mon- 
itoring and switching center.) 

The regional program for education and training of library 
personnel, and educational programs for users, would require one 
junior professional with administrative responsibilities; and an 
additional three professionals on, a slightly lower salary level. 
Since, much of the activity of this group would be field work, an 
annual travel expense of $15,000 has been estimated. Other costs, 
including travel for senior professionals, supplies, communication's , 
and miscellaneous expenses, are calculated at three percent of 
other Center expenditures) since travel. of senior professionals 
has not been included as a separate item, • 

The annual budqet for each Reqional Library Support 
Center is thus estimated at about $700,000. This was calculated 
as follows: 

i 

6 senior professionals @ average $20,000 $120,000 

(Range $16,000 - $27,500) 
6 junior professionals @ average $14,000 84,000 

5 professionals .@ average $12,000 60,000 
20 nonprofessionals @ average $10,000 200,000 

6 clerical employees @ average $8,000 48/000 

Total salaries $512 ,000 

, 25% fringte benefits 128,000 

Total employee- cost $640 ,000 * 

Travel expenses education team 15,000 
Subtotal - ' $655,000 

Facility and furnishings 32, 500 

$687,500 

\ 3% of total for other costs 20,625 

Total Regional Center Costs $708, 125 
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Salaries at the regional centers have been estimated 
at 'slightly lower levels than those at the national center because 
of an assumed cost of living differential between Washington,- D.C. , 
and regional locations (not selected here) . Computer center and 
associated operational costs for the Regional Centers are included 
in 7.4. 

7.3 Programs for Resource Support 

A program for support of identified resource libraries , 
designed to provide guaranteed access to jnaterials for all users, 
has been discussed in Chapter 5 • Costs for providing this resource 
support are covered in this section. 



7.3.1 Resource Center Support 

•The base for the resource program is identification of 

strong resource libraries in each statfe- which will agree to provide 

materials on demand through designated channels of access. In 

addition to these initial 50 state, resource libraries, it is assumed 

• ••<? ... 

that one particularly strong resource facility will be identified 

in each region/ and six facilities of national stature identified 

as national resource libraries. In support of these resource facil— 

ities, each is assumed to receive a categorical grant of $25,000 per 

year to^be. utilized by £he library to enhance its ability to 

perform. the service required. This could include additions to 

collectiqn,. staff, or* other facilities. Monitoring of fill rates 

and speed of delivery may indicate the need for additional 

directed grants for collection building, and/or some stipulations 

on use of -grant money to meet developing standards of service. 



Transaction charge's for each item loaned will also be 
paid at the following assumed rates: ! 

$2.00 per transaction for libraries identified at the 
zonal (aggregated states) level,- for each item 
loaned outside the home state. .-, ." 

$2.50 per transaction for libraries identified as re- 
gional resource libraries, for each item loaned 
outside the home state. 

$3.00 per transaction for libraries identified" as 
national resource libraries, for each i&em ^ 
loaned within the system. ' 




, It is anticipated that on the average, about 15,000 
requests for materials will enter the system (above the state 
level) from each state in early years (based on an extrapolation 
of ILL requests reported unfilled in several state library systems 
It is not possible, of course, to predict this level of demand 
with any degree of accuracy.) Of this total of 750,000 anticipated 
requests in the system, 52 5,000 or 70 o percent are expected to be 
filled at the zonal levels an additional 23 percent or 175,000 at 
♦the regional level, and seven percent or '50,000 at the national 

level. \ , • 

\ ■ •. 1 

V * , ■ 

total library, resource support required may be estimated 
subject to the assumptions, as follows: 

Categorical support for 

60 libraries @ $25,000 each '\ $1,500,000 
Transaction fees 

. . 525,000 (§ $2.00 each 1,050,000 

175,000 (§ $2.50 each 437,500 *' 

50 ,000 (§ $3.00 each 150,000 \ 

Total Resource Support $3 ,137 , 500 



As discussed in. Chapter 5, each region should establish 
a last Copy depository which will insure continued availability 
of items purged from individual libraries. This is basically a 
warehousing project, w;Lth a limited amount of demand expected. 




' Facility • - , ' 

' - . •/ )'"■■' . • 

Over a. prolonged period' of time, the .volume of materials 

» t " 

held in a last copy depository would be substantial, and either 
additional space would be required for storage or some program for 
photo-reduction introduced. Initially, a warehouse of about 

"10,000 square feet of floor space is recommended. This should be 
procurable at a cost of about $3.00 per square foot averaged over 
the regions. In addition, a cost of $0.75 per square foot has 
been calculated to cover »costs, of shelving and other equipment 
and $0.,60 to cover costs of utilities, maintenance, cleaning, etc., 

for a total cost per square foot of $4.35 or $43,500 per year.' 

«.\ . • * . • ' ■ 

Staff 

Staff requirements in early years are estimated at one 
professional and four nonprofessional employees for a total cost 
ofj $75,000 including fringe benefits. An additional five percent 
has been added to cover costs of communications, delivery, sup- 
plies,, and miscellaneous expenses. The increased percentage , for • ' 
the^e costs ^at the last copy depositories , represents expenditures 
for handling and controlling .the materials- stored there, and for 
shipping loaned materials to users. Costs of shipments of materials 
to the depositories are not included, since It is expected that., 
forwarding libraries will cover such shipment costs. ^ 



The annual budget for each facility may be estimated 
as fallows : 



1 professional @ $20 


,000 




$ 20, "000 


4 nonprofessionals @ 


$10,000 


• • 


40,000 
60,000 


25% fringe benefits 


t. 


• 3 * 


15,000, 
$ 75,000 


Facility 


« 




43,500 
$118,500 


5% other costs • ' 






5,925 



Total Cost* per Last; Copy Depository $124,42 5 



7.4 



* The Automated System 



* The automated system 'will be composed of five nodes: 

one .it each regional center and one at the national center. At • 
each node, a computer capable of handling 10-14,000 searches per 
day will be installed at a monthly rental of $40,0Q0. This is 
considered adequate for initial operation, but additional capacity 
and equipment will be required as the system develops. Staff in? 
and oth^r operating expenses of the computer center are calculated 
to cost 1 1/2 times the monthly rental, or an additional $60,000 
'per ^ionth. 

Space requirements are estimated at 10,000 square feet, 
at a rate of $4.00 per square foot. An additional cost of $1.00 
per square foot is estimated to cover, utilities , air conditioning 
electricity, etc., for a total square foot charge of $5.00 per 
year. ' 

4 t * 

. Annual Cwsts per computer center of $1,250,000 include: 



Facility 
Computer rental 
Operating expenditures 



$ 50,000 
480,000 
720,000 

$1,250,000 



r 
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For the four regional nodes, additional charges for 
communications of approximately $400,000 per year and $350,000 
for terminals and maintenance must be added. Since communica- 
tions expenpes and terminal needs will be primarily on the 
regional level, the total cost is included in these nodes and 
no commun i'cations charges or terminal costs have been included 
at the national node. It is expected that most of these costs 
will be reimbursed by the using facilities. 

Some additional equipment will be required at the na- 
tional level to handle the large /data* base stored there and 
provide rapid access to it. ' This will increase expenditures at 
the national node by about $300,000 per year, and maintenance of 
software for the t.iti re system (chargeable at the national level) 
will add another $150,000 per year. r 

t 

Total annual computer costs fdr the NLN are thus esti- 
mated at $2,000,000 for each of the regional nodes, and $1^700,000 
for the national node. 

Software development for the program is estimated at 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000. Use or adaptation of some existing 
software might somewhat reduce this cost. 

« 

7.5 Cost of Input to Data Bases 

Although the National Library Network is regarded as 
primarily a coordinator, rather than originator, of data bases 
some cost figures for creation of the data bases considered 
essential or useful to the system seems relevant in a discuss.ion 
of network costs. Most important of these is the MARC data base, 
which if. seen as critical to satisfactory development c-f a na- 
tional information system. 



7 • 5 • 1 Expanding, the MARC Data Base ' . >\ • ' 

It is estimated that about 325,000 items will- be ".. cata- 
loged nationwide in 1974 of which approximately 75 p:ercent\or 
about 250,000 titles will be cataloged by the .LibraryV.of Congress. 
At the present rate of input, 110,000 of these bibliographic re-, 
cords wili^be added to the MARC data base during the year. " ' 



It has 'been recommended that the MARC programme ex- 
panded by increasing the MARC input to the. full level o/f LQ cata- 
-i loging and coordinating the-input from other- designated sources. 
This additional outside input is expected to total about 100,000 
• records, since NUC records show some current 'cataloging of earlier 
imprints, which might well not be included in the present MARC 5 
data base of about 450,000 records. 

1 The current average cost of inserting a single MARC 

record into the data b?oe is estimated ac $3.00 to $3.50. Expanding 
the current input rate from 110,000 to the 250,000 records estimated 
to cnv-r current LC cataloging may be expected to realize some econ- 
oi.u«js,.in improved utilization of equipment by moving to shift opera- 
tion and in utilization of personnel by incorporating on-line 
input techniques, so the $ 3. 00 rate may be a feasible basis for 
calculating increased costs. Additional appropriations to the' 
MARC program of approximately $420,000 per year, at current rates, 
would thus be necessary to cover annual input 6f the /fVp ,000 
additional records not now included in the MARC data base. 
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The approximately 100,000 records input from other 
sources may be expected to include some original cataloging entries 
through the system, from- records for unique titles. Estimating 
this input at about 10 percent of the total, an additional 90,000 
records would be input by the designated libraries. Because of 
the lower input rate, we may assume the higher input cost of $3.50, 
so these 90,000 records would cost approximately $315,000 annually 
at current rates. 

Unless greater personnel economies in input can be real- 
ized through improvements in technology, increases in salary 
costs of about five percent per year should be anticipated. 
Future levels of cataloging are not altogether predictable. 
Although it is estimated that publication increases approximately 
five percent per year, cataloging levels aL LC have declined 
slightly in recent years since most of the increase is not con- 
sidered of value there. However, some increase in the levels of 
outside cataloging at least must be projected. 



7.5.2 Retrospective Conversion of the National Union Catalog 

i 

•So much study and discussion of the feasibility for. 

■ ■ i 

retrospective conversion of bibliographic records has already 

occurred' that it appears somewhat redundant to discuss the project 
or its costs within this study. 

J 

* 4 

As noted in Chapter 6, however, the development of 
a National Union Catalog on-line would be a valuable asset to 
, a National Library Network — Section 7.2.2 indicates that 
regional center operating costs may expect to be reduced as more 
and more records become available in thte on-line mode, and less 
and less manual searching to identify and locate materials is 
required. The availability of materials to users would be much 
enhanced. 



Records of pre-1956 imprints from the National Union 
Catalog file are currently being accumulated -and published in 
the National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints (the Mansell catalog). 

When completed these volumes should provide a rapid reference tool 

' i ' 

for access to earlier imprints (about two- thirds of the volumes 
are already in use) . Conversion of this voluminous data into 
machine readable form is not under consideration. Imprints from 
19 56 to date are also available in book form in the .National Union 
Catalog/ but as with any published catalog , the problems o'f main- 
taining currency in holdings information are great, ,and a computer- 
ized catalog is eventually projected. Studies of retrospective 
conversion, while looking to^ this particular body of records,^ have 
primarily been poncerned with conversion in full-MARC format. While 
this would satisfy many needs which could not be met by input of 
only NUC- data, • the lesser costs and substantial benefits associated 
with the latter method suggest its consideration. 



- Post-1955 unique records in the nuc are displayed in 
Table 7-1. By the end of 1974, approximately 550,000 of the I.C 
records reported will be- included in.-thtf MARC data base. This s 
leaves a total of about 2,000,000 LC records and about 1,500,000 * 
other NUC records as potential for conversion. 

M ' ' ' — / 
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Table 7-1; Unique records in the National Union Catalog 



Tmoirint Date 


Number of Records Held 


LC Catalog Records 


1 

Other NUC Records 


Total Records 


1956-62 2 
1963-67 N 
1^8 
1969 
1970 
,1971 


452,400 
533.060 
170,855 
'}f78,267 
.226 ,175 
246,675. 


327,000 
397.533 
100,720 
120.550 
108,272 
105,554 


780,000 
930.593 
I 271,575 
298,817 
334 ,447 
352,229 


1972 3 

1973 

1974 


.243,753 
253,360 
250,000 . 


- 10 3,442 
101,373 
99,256 


i 

347,195 
354,733 
349,256 


Total 


2,554,545 


1,464,300 


4,018,845 



This includes records provided by other /'libraries. 

. • . 

Data approximate. — ••. * 

All data after 1971 are estimated. Figures given for LC Catalog 
records cover actual cataloging for the particular- year. - It 
may be anticipated that these figures in the NUC would be some- 
what larger because of cataloging in any yea * of previous year 
imprints. Figures for records from other libraries showed a 
decrease in 1971 and this decrease (two percent) has been 
applied to future- years . 

v 

i ? • 

v * 
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Cost of an NUC record conversion has been estimated at 
approximately half of full— MARC costn. Since a massive conver- 
sion of this nature could be expected to generate some economies , , 
the minimum figure of $1.50 may be appliecl. This produces a total 
conversion cost of about $5,250,000. 

While some economies might be. realized by a massive 
conversion effoirt, it would also be possible to convert on a 
progressive basis > beginning with nonconverted materials of the 
MARC period. This would probably be a particularly feasible 
method for conversion if the full-MARC record conversion were 
considered. " ~ 

7.5.3 Other Data Rases 

Development of some of the other recommended data bases 

should be at little or no cost A to the Network. For example, the 

ft 

Interactive Order File and the Periodical Reference File would 
both appear to be reasonable efforts for the commercial profit or 
jion-profit services selling a product. In such cases the Network 
would essentially operate as a concessionaire, providing .the 
channels of communication to these interests for a fee, and 
providing control and coordination for the services offered. 
In the case of the Interactive Order File, such coordination 
could include standardization of the ordering format, intro- 
duction of number registers for ordering libraries and pub- 

< 

lishers and vendors, etc. Development of the Periodical 
Reference File would also include the need for development 
of a standard format and thesaurus of search terms as well 
as elimination of duplications in citations. Fees received 
from use of Lhis file might well be utilized to support input 
of missing data to provide comprehensive access to periodical 
and other non-book print materials. 



7 • 6 Estimated Costs of the NLN, First Three Years ' 4 0 

« 

It is expected that the National Library Network will be 
developed in phases over a period of years . Original development 
should encompass organization of the national Center and 'coordin- 
ation of national data bases • The first Regional Library Support 
Center is projected for operation by the end of the first 18 month 
period, with an additional Regional Center operational at 12 month 
intervals* 

Costs of development for the first three years, under 
this schedule, are calculated (in 1974 dollars) as follows: 

1st Year (Network development) 

80% of costs of National Center $ 400,000 

50% of software development costs ; 1,000 ,000 

$1,400,000 

Additional MARC costs 735,000 . 



$2,135,000 



Possible : 



Retrospective Conversion of 

NUC records (over 3 years) 1,750,000 

$3,885,000 



All costs are based on current estimates without adjustment for 
inflation. An inflation rate of 5-10% per year should be antici- 
pated on most cost elements. 
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2nd Year (Introduction of 1st Regional Center) 



100% of costs National Center 

Balance software development 

Operation National Computer Node (6 mos.) 

Categorical Grants 20. Resource Libraries 
(6 National, 14 Regional, and 
.Zonal) 

Transaction fees (estimated 1st year 

nne region) \ 



$ 500,000 
1,000,000 
850,000 

500,000 

125,000 
$2,975,000 



50% of costs one Regional Center(6 mos.) 350,000 
50% of costs one Regional Computer N(^de 



(6 mos.) 

«. 

50% of costs one' Regional Last Copy 
Depository (LCD) (6 mos.) 

Total MARC costs. (one, year) 

Possible: NUC Conversion (2nd year) 



1,000,000 



62,000 
$4,387,500 

1,065, .000 
$5,452,500 

1,750,000 
$7,202,500 



3rd Year (Introduction of 2nd. Regional Center 



100% of Costs National Center <• N 

Operation National Computer Node 

Categorical Grants 33 Resource Libraries 
(6 National, 27- Regional & Zonal) 

Transaction fees (2 Regions) 

100% of Costs 1st Regional Center 

50% of COsts 2nd Regional Center 

100% of Costs 1st Regional Computer Node 

50% of Costs 2nd Regional Computer Node 

100' of Costs 1st Regional LCD 

50% of Costs 2nd Regional LCD 

Total MARC Costs (one year) 

. . r> 
Possible: NUC Conversion (final) 



' $ 500,000 
1,700,000 

'823,000 

525,000 
$3,550,000 

700,000 
350,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
62,500 
$7,787,500 
l f 065,000 
$8,852,500 
1,750,000 
$10,602,500 
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7.7 Funding the Network 

Cost figures in this chapter cover only those, costs 
which are identified beyond the stcite level in the system. Below 
that level it is expected that states and localities should con- 
tinue to support their information services. Some benefits , how- \ 
eveir, should accrue to each state by virtue of support funds paid 
to the designated state resource library. This support, while 
making the resource ^mbre valuable to the entire' zone in which it 
is providing services , also helps to make individual state re_sourdes 
more responsive to intrastate needs. 

K ^ .The on-line cataloging program is expected to finance 
the operational costs< of the automated system* Experience at 
OCLC has demonstrated that substantial savings can accrue to the 
user even after supporting these operational (and in some cases , 
developmental) costs of the system. 



It is recommended that federal and/or foundation funds* 
be solicited* to cover all developmental costs of the automated *• 
system as well as such one-time costs as the NUC conversion., 
Foundation funds might also be solicited for initial "seed money" 
for implementation (e.g. support for the 'implementation committee 
and organization of the network) or for special developments such 
as creation of standard formats for machine-readable reference 
files, information files, et\^. ♦ Federal funding should cqver all 
annual operations costs of the system above the state level. 

A recent study has indicated that library expenditures 
in the United States, for all types of libraries including school 
libraries, total over three billion dollars annually. The proposed 
federal expenditure represents considerably less than one percent 
of that total. • 
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8 . IMPLEMENTATION 

i \ • 

Conferences on networking have accented the need for 
"grassroots" development in networking systems in order to insure 
the cooperation so vital to a successful networking effort. This 
study has. recognized the independence of most current library ser 
vices, and current movements in cooperation which essentially sup 
port and extend individual library operations ratlWr than create 
an interdependent network of library services. 
■ •» ! 
It would appear reasonable that development of patterns 
of interdependency must/ come from the local or "grassroots" level 
and that in no case can the required cooperation in this effort 
be imposed from the top. It appears equally obvious that before 
any library committed to support of a local clientele "will 
surrender any part of its autonomy and control to insure perfor- 
mance of its mission, access to materials and services from out- 
side resources must be guaranteed. The National Library Network 
is thus postulated as a' framework to provide, those guarantees of 
materials and services Vu-ccss'ibi Li ty on national and regional 
• '"els which will pe; • * : \.< rJcj.on ionce between levels. 

Initiation of national and regional nodes is expected 
to derive from national activity at the national level. • Opera- 
tional control of j/egional nodes once established, however, 
should be responsive to regional developments and organization of 
interdependent systems so that regional and sub-regional develop- 
ments may be best supported in a movement toward a nationwide 
information program. 



\ 
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8.1 Preliminary Steps 

It is anticipated that the National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science would initially act as the "National 
Library Coordinating Agency" for early development of the National 
Library Network (NLN) . Office the design for the NLN has been 
accepted, several concurrent steps by the Commission are seen as 
preliminary: . . 

* • 

1. The Commission should initiate draft recommendations 
for legislation to create the National' Library Net- 
/ f work as an independent federal or quasi-governmental 

"agency authorized to contract with other agencies , 
public and private , and* to receive funds , grants , 
and donations from all sources. Federal funding 
requested to operate the agency should incljude 
^ developmental costs and sustaining funds for 

operation of the national and regional centers and 
their programs. 

2^ An immediate increase in funding fbr the LC/MARC 
program should also be recommended so as to 
begin earliest possible expansion of the MARC 
data base. Increased funding shoi^Ld include 
allocations for input from other designat^a 
resource libraries. 

v 

3. A "Committee for Implementation" should be^ 

appointed, /including representatives from the 
Commission , the national libraries , the princi- 
pal professional associations , commercial 
publishers and bibliographic services, as well 
as representatives of the suggested regions and 
users. 

The Committee appointed by the Commission should have 

responsibility for the following "next" steps: 

* - j « 

1. Choosing a director for the- NLN who would work 

with the committee in organizing and implementing 
the network design. 
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2. Publicizing the network and its services and 
developing support from the total information 
community. * 4 • 

3. Promoting the nomination of regional committees 
for organization of regional nodes. Coordinating 
rec'onal components in development of all nodes.' 

4. - Soliciting additional development funds from 

all possible sources.. 

5. Developing preliminary educational arid training ~ 
programs for network personnel, and for informa- 
tion services personnel who will be utilizing 
the network services. 

6. Nominating a permanent Board of Directors for 
the^NLN. ,, 



8.2 Organization of the Network 

Organizational structures of the national and regional 
nodes of the NLN have been outlined in Chapter 4. Development -of 
the ne-Swork-entity as an independent or quasi-official agency of 
the federal government was recommended above. State participation 
within the network is recommended through initiation of a federal- 
interstate compart for each region. Inclusion of, any state within 
a specific region v/ould be dependent upon signature and ratifica- 
tion by relevant state officials and bodies of the interstate 
agreement, which should outline responsibilities for both national 
and state bodies. 

"Enactment and ratification of a (interstate) compact 
will be more complicated than a simple act of incorporation," sum- 
marized Harry Martin, in his study of the legal aspects in estab- 
lishment of a regional interstate library network.** 1 '.'But the 



U 1 



Martin, Harry, Legal Aspects' of Establishing a Regional Inter - 
state Library Network , Prepared for SLICE under funding of 
the Council on Library Resources, February 1974. 
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results, in the nature of a firmly established, comprehensive, 
interstate library network, should be well worth the effort.. " 

• ■ • ; 

8.3 Funding- the National Library Network 

As noted in Chapter 7, it is anticipated that organiza- 
tional costs and operations of the national and regional nodes of 
the NLN would^ be supported by continuing federal funds. This 
includes resource system support through the zonal levels, as well 
as maintenance of data bases at the national and regional levels. 
All computer systems costs" at, the national level would also be 
supported through federal funding, bu't computer operations at the 
regional level are expected to be. supported by the components 
utilizing the system through an equitable cost recovery and charge 
program.. 

Costs for future development and operation of reference 
files (indexes and abstracts) , should be borrie by the services which 
input data, which will ±n -turn charge libraries utilizing these 
services. velopment of an interactive order ^jEile should also be 
supported ^ the publisher* venders providing input* 

7 

\ " 

Additional developmental funding should be 1 actively 
solicited from foundations and other possible sources, including 
industrial users of information services. 

Costs for state organizational programs and for develop- 
ment of state node collections to meet a level of state needs are 
expected to be paid by the states and localities involved , although 
some federal support for this initial organization program should 
be sought, states should also be encouraged to seek foundation and 
industry grants for developments in intrastate networking and 
improving resources within the state. 



8.4 Phases of Development 



/ 



Expansion of the MARC, data base tip provide comprehensive 
bibliographic records should be ^iven first\ priority in development 
of the network, since this file is considered critical to the es- 
tablishment of compatibility between segmentk of the network.' 

I 

Second priority should be given to establishment of the 
national node which would provide the coordination essentia* to^_ 
operation of all systems. A single regional node might next be 
implemented to provide a pilot for development at the regional 
level. Selection of the, regional node for first development should 
be based on several factors: • - r 

1. There should be some pattern of existing or 
developing regional association. 

2. Possibilities of ^potential conflict with 
existing systems should be minimal. 

3. The components of the zonal and regional 

• divisions must be willing to work together 
as units of the system and encourage 
development of the network. 

4. The state legislatures involved must be 
willing to join a federal-interstate compact 

{ for the provision of the designated informa- 
tion/ services . 

Once tHe necessary agreement and cooperatidh have been 
achieved, the first modules o'f service should be implemented. In 
the bibliography system, this would be the on-line cataloging 
capacity, production of catalog cards -and other catalog records 
off-line, and building of the regional catalog file. 



The] regional bibliographic center should also be concur- 
rently implemented, to provide manual and machine searches for, 
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materials from all possible sources, to provide the best possible 
location of resources during the early organizational years. At 
the same time, the resource system should have identified potential 
Resource Libraries and negotiated contracts for guaranteed ac'cess 
to specif ied- holdings . fc * 

» 

Additional modules of service should be added as feasi- 



ties of utilization on the regional level. 



ble in terms of development on the^national level, and possibili- 



* Developing the first rogiorial node as an • experimental 
pilot project should ensure greater compatibility of all. nodes as 
additional regions organize and becomje operational. Development 
in regions with multiple existing sysjtems in operation will provide 
the greatest problems in organization! and such nodes\«ll probably 
require more time t*o become operational. Where no conflicting 
systems are operational, use of an existing system as the basic 
computer node of the region should be possible by. developing the 
, necessary measures. for insuring compatibility of the existing 
system with other regional nodes. 



8.5 Impact on Existing Systems - ^ 

/ t 

It "is hoped that evolution of a National Library Network, 
coordinating the activities of all components of the information 
community and providing cost-/ef f ectives services to users in all, 
parts of the United States, would cause "changes in the profession 
during the next^quarter century comparable only to those that 
/ occurred in the years 187 571900 when a group of American pioneers 
changed the whole character of world librarianship . " n 



** 2 Becker, Joseph, "Network Synergism," Illinois Libraries 
55: 5' May 1973. 
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In general, the NLN is seen as a framework for' chanqe 
in existing systems — change which is controlled by the require- 
ments of mission fulfillment and directed by the components which 
are evolving. Proper evolution of the network is dependent, above 
all, upon common identification of the need for change and common 
acceptance ^f the new directions. The system should pose no 
immediate threats, but depend upon the pressures of needs — and 
on those leaders more progressive in seeking new ways "to meet the 
needs — for shaping and evolving the system. The network should 
be built on existing systems, encouraging their adaptation, as 
necessary, to new patterns and more widespread goals. 
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APPENDIX A 
ESTABLISHING REGIONS FOR RESOURCE AND 

P 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC ACTIVITY 

* < 

Any meaningful attempt to divide the country into re- 
gions for resource and bibliographic development must necessarily 
be based on existing library activities and on desired character- 
istics of the ^resulting regions. Consideration was first 
given to current library activities such as existing and planned 
multi-state library associations (see Figure A-l) and major 
•existing and planned multi-state library consortia (Figure A-2) . 
In search of other factors which might be significant in the 
determination of regions, potential variables were identified 
and, where possible, estimates derived for the following.: popula- 
tion, area, communication patterns, library volumes, number of \ 
libraries, number of states, research population, library volumes 
per capita, library expenditures, number of unique library titles, 
and present and projected Ijrite^ library loan demand. Other 
regional schemes' considered included those of the Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Library of Medicine '^s Regional Medical Library 
Program, and the patterns of regional Higher Education Commissions. 

Further, the stated goals and objectives of the re- 
source and bibliographic network suggest that regions established 
must meet the following general criteria: 

a. " Bibliographic areas large enough to support, the 

necessary equipment, staff, etc., and to provide 
an adequate data base. 

b. Resource areas large enough to meet a substantial 
, / percentage of needs, but small enough to facili- 
tate cooperative acquisitions development and 
rapid delivery. 
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Figure A-l. Existing- and Planned Regional Library Associations 



Library Association 
1 

Mid Atlantic 



Midwest 



1 



Mountain Plains 



New England 



Pacific Northwest 



Southeastern 



Southwestern 



States 

Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin 

i 

Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming *^ 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire , Rhode Island, Vermont 

Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, " 
Washington, (British Columbia) 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Missis«sippi ,. .North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 

Arizona, Arkansas, (Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 



California ^ 
Hawaii 
New York J 



> not part of existing pr planned Regional Associations 



Planned . 



r 



1 
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Figure A-2. Existing and Planned Multi-State Library .Consortia 



Consortia 



states 



Bibliographical Center for 
Research, Rocky Mountain 
^Region 



Central States College 
Association Library Section 

Consortium of Western Uni- 
versities and Colleges 



Cooperative College Library 
Center (CCLC) 



Middle Atlantic Research 
Libraries Information Net- 
work (MARLIN) 

New England Library Infor- 
mation Network (NELINET) 

Ohio College Library Center 
(OCLC) ... 



Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
graphic Center (PNBC) 



Southeastern Library Net- 
work (SOLINET) 



Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming 

Illinois i Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin 

Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North ^Carolina, South 
parolina, Texas, Virginia v .r> 

Delaware, Maryland, New 'Jersey \ 
Pennsylvania 1 



Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont 

> 

Ohio, Georgia, New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Federal 
libraries, NELINET, SOLINET 

Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, portions of British 
Columbia 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North.. 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia 



Multi-state is defined as more than two states. Sources for the 
table were a general literature search and the Directory of Aca - 
demic Consortia and its Supplement . 

In the various consortia, only some or occasionally all librar- 
ies in the listed state are participants. Also, memberships 
fluctuate with time so that this list will not remain static. 
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Figure A^2. Existing and planned Multi-State Library Consortia 

(Continued) • ■ ■ \ 



Consortia 
— * — . 

Southwestern Library Inter- 
state Cooperative Endeavor 
(SLICE) 

Tri-State College Library 
Cooperative 

Upper Midwest Regional 
Library Network 



Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education 



States 

Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexj.cc-,. Oklahoma, Texas 

Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 



Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin 

Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming 
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c. Some degree of similarity and a potential for 
mutual support among areas identified. 

I '• ^ 

These criteria, particularly the second, lead to a 
concept of a hierarchical structure of zones within regions-, 
with the major resource functions performed within compact zones 
and coordinated at the regional level. Bibliographic functions 
would be performed at the regional level. 

Based on the above, then, both regions and zones had' to 
be determined. The process built upon itself; criteria for .zones 
and other criteria for regions were balanced against each other 
until a solution was reached. It is evident that any number of 
different schemes could have resulted from this process, but two 
in particular have been selected as a basis for discussion; 
either would be highly feasible. The two are presented below 
along with a discussion of 'the variables considered in the 
selection process. 

* 

It should be noted at this point that all schemes con- 
sidered were based on states as the basic unit, and that states 
within ^ region were required to be contiguous . Reasons for the 
latter requirement include the present importance of a compact 



delivery 



irea, similarities of library 'characteristics within 



geographi : areas, and the large number of existing cooperative 



ventures , 
divisions 



both library and non library, based on geographic 



r 

Included in each of the two plans are the fifty states, 
the Distrj.ct of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Canal 
Zone, the Pacific Islands, the Federal libraries outside the U.S. 
The last five were included as areas which should have at least 
some minimal access to the network. Also taken i-nto considerat- 
ion were British Columbia, which is presently involved in the 
Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, and other bordering 
Canadian provinces whose resources would play a role in any 
U.S. library system. 
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The two schemes selected are shown in . Figures A-3 and A-.4, 
and Tables A-l and A-2 give for each map respectively the population 
area-, number of public" and academic library volumes , and number 
Of public and academic library volumes per capita in each ^one 
and region. These figures were -used to identify the various com- 
ponents of regional size and similarity required by our criteria. 
It should be noted that they are given for comparative purposes 
8hiy, since they are derived from different sources for different - 
time periods. ; "• 

Map A i . . 

The scheme of Figure A-/ (Map A) is based primarily upon 
existing or planned multi-state library consortia,. There are • 
fcfur regions — Northeast} , South, Midwest, and West — With simi- 
larities of 'population and library characteristics within each 
region. Population ,of the regions varies from 35 million in the 
sparsely populated West to 70 million in. the resource-rich 
Northwest. Each region is further divided into two or three 
zones, as outlined below. — 

» 

Northeast Region (Map A) V 

Zone 1: Connecticut % 

Maine r\ 

> Massachusetts ♦ 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island . 

Vermont v 
* 

* 

Zone 1 is New England, containing £he well established 
New England Library Information Network (NELIN&T) . The area is 
unique in the country, having some 76 million public and academic 
library volumes in a geographic area of 63 thousand square miles, 
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and the highest volumes/cap*r\a figure of all the zones estab- 
lished (6.4) . ' 

Zone 2: 5 New Jersey 
' " New York 

New York has a highly developed resource system of its 
own, NYSILL, and toas recently entered into some cooperative 
efforts with neighboring New Jersey, 

' Zone 3 : Delaware ' 
District of Columbia 
Maryland / 
Ohio • ' . • ' 

* ' Pennsylvania 
, West Virginia 
" ■' Federal Libraries - Atlantic region 

Two cooperative library ventures are in existence in 
the Middle Atlantic area — the Middle Atlantic Research Librar- 
ies Information Network and the Tri-State College Library Coop- 
erative^ Both of these include New Jersey, which also has ties 
with New York and is included in zone 2. District of Columbia 
libraries are closely allied with those in the Maryland^ component 
% of the^ capital area, and federal libraries in the Atlantic re- 
gion are in turn associated with D.C. federal libraries. Ohio 
is included in the Northeastern region and zone 3 because of the 
close connections between the Ohio College -Library Center and 
various libraries and library systems in the^ region. 

\ 

Within the Northeastern region, the three zones are 
fairly evenly divided in terms of resources and zones \ and 3 # 
are especially similar in terms of both population and resource 
holdings. Each. zone in the region should be atfle to make sig- 
nificant contributions to regional development. 

/ 

. / 
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Southern Region (Map A) * 

Zone 4: * Kentucky 

North Carolina 
> Tennessee 
Virginia * 

Zone 5 : Alabama 
Fl-orida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

Zone 6 : Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma. 
Texas . 

The primary basis for the Southern region is the Southr 
eastern Library Network (SOLINET) , which includes libraries in 10 
of the 13 spates in the region* Libraries in many of the states 
are also involved in the Cooperative College Library Center. The 
determination of zones within the region was based on an effort 
to divide population. and resources equally among the three 
regions • Because the South irrelatively low in resources pet- 
capita, zones were kept small to allow for extensive development • 

Midivestfern Region (Map A) , 

?Zone 7: Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

Zone 8 \ Michigan 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota , 
Wisconsin 
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A planned .cooperative Venture, the Upper Midwest Re- 
gional Library Network, would link libraries of 10 of the 11 
states in the Midwest region into a bibliographic network. Also 
noted in this region is the Central States College Association 

.Library Section and many examples of cooperation between two con 
tiguous states which were not included in our multi-state (more ■ 
than two) lis-ty. Again, the region was too large- to serve as^a 
single resource area, and a division was made on the basis of, 
including states with both large and small absolute volumes of 
resources in each zone-. Per capita volumes is also balanced ^ I 
between the two zones. .. /- 

J Western Region (Map A) . 

- ■ • / 

' * • 

Zone 9: Alaska ' 
Idaho 

Montana " / 

• Oregon 

* Washington / 
(British Columbia) 

Zone 9 is presently served/ by the Pacific Northwest 
Bibliographic Center, which includes .individual libraries in 
British Columbia in its membership, . N Though the zone is small ( 
in population and resources, it is geographically large and 
isolated and^t seems appropriate to' rely upon the well estab- 
lished structure of tene PNBC for further development. 

Zone 10: California 
Nevada 
Hawaii / 

Federal libraries - Pacific region 
Pacific Islands t * 

>. i ■> 

f ' 

California is unique among the Western states, but does 
eng. go in some cooperative activities with Nevada and Hawaii. 
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This zone(^also seems the appropriate place to include the Pacific 

Islands and the federal libraries in the Pacific region. 
« 

-» 

Zone 11: Arizona 
Colorado 

New Mexico — 
Utah A 
- ♦ Wyoming * 

Zone 11 contains five of the 11 states served by the 
Rocky. Mountain Bibliographic. Center for Research — the remaining 
six are included in zones 6, 7 and 8 because of conflicting re- 
gional activities. The evidence we considered does not weigh 
more oStrongly in either direction for those states , and the 
decision was 'made arbitrarily. Further information is needed* 

Zone 11 is similar in size (population and resources) 7 / 

. . . V 

tor zone 9 of the Western region. 

k* ' ■ • 

_„.Qyerall, /r the Western„regjLon includes* the same states las 
the Consortium of Western Universities and Colleges and the We^t-. 
ern Interstate Commission on. Higher Education, both of which j 
sponsor cooperative library 'development . While it is not possi- 
ble to construct ' similar zones within the region, the zones iden- 
tified would each appear to offer some unique contribution to 
regional development. 



Map B 



) 



Figure A- 4 (Map B) presents a regionalization scheme, 
based primarily on existing and planned library associations 
(chapters of the American Library Association) . Four regions — 
Northeast, South, Midwest, and West — have agarn~\been identified 
with somewhat different boundaries than for ,the preceding map. 
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Populations of the regions v^ry from 37 million in the West to 
59 million in the Northeast. Zones within the regions are out- 
lined below. 

Northeast Region (Map B) * 

Zone 1: Connecticut * ' 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
, . ' New York 
1 Rhode Island 

^Vermont " ' * 

The zone is made up of the states included in the New 
England Library Association and the New York Library Association. 
New York has connecti/ons with neighboring states both to the east 
and south , and so va^ included with New England in this scheme to 
show an alternate option. 

4 * 

Zone 2: Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland • * 

x NevT Jersey * 

Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 

Federal libraries - Atlantic region 

The Mid-Atlantic Library Association is in the process 
of forming , and will include all the states in zone 2. - Again 
D.C. and the federal libraries - Atlantic region have been added 
to the zone. Zones 1 and 2 divide the total population of the 

Northeast fairly evenly. 

<» 

X 

Southern Region (Map fi) -> ^ 

Zone 3:. Kentucky 

\ North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 



s 
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Zone 4 : Alabama ; 

Florida ' 

Georgia j 
— Mississippi ' 

South Carolina 
Canal Zone- . 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

Zones 3 and 4 are identical to zones 4 and 5 of Map A. 
Together they contain the nine states included in the Southeast- 
ern Library Association. 

Zones 5 : Arizona 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Zone 5 covers the same area as the- Southwestern Library 
Association/ as well as including those. States involved in the . 
Southwestern Library interstate Cooperative ~Endeav6r (SLICE) , . 



which was divided between zones 6 and l'O in Map A. 



ar volumes 



similar in size (population and volumes) to the otter zones of 
the Southern region, and the three zones have simi!. 
per capita ratios. 

Midwestern Region (Map B) 



I.' 



Zone\5 is 




Zone 6: Ill'.nois 
Iowa 

Minnesota 
^Missouri 
'Wisconsin 

Zone 7: Indian 
Michig / 
Ohio 
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The eight states of the Midwestern Region are included 
in the Midwest Library Association , now in the process of forming 
The division of the region into zones was based on equalizing 
.total resources and population , and provides a contrast to Map 
A's horizontal division of the region. Volumes per capita fig- 
ures for the two zones ar^ similar, ^ 

Western Region (Map B) 

Zone 8: Colorado 
x Kansas 

Nebraska 
Nevada 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah ; 
Wyoming 

. ***Zone 8 contains the states of the Mountain Plains Li- 
brary Association , and also eight of the nifne. states served by 
the Bibliographical Center for Research , Rocky Mountain' Region^ 

Zone 9: Alaska 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
(British Columbia) 

Zone 9 is identical to zone 9 of Map A, and includes 
the same states as the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 




v 



Zone 10: California 
Hawaii 

Federal libraries - Pacif id 'region 
Pacific Islands 



■ California is, as indicated with Map A , unique among 
the Western states, and neither it n<^r Hawaii are inc\uded in any 
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multi-state library association. As in Map A, the three. zones of 
the Western Region are necessarily dissimilar, but have character- 
istics which could be of mutual benefit. Zones 8 and 9 are fairly 
similar in population, resources, and volumes per capita. 
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» APPENDIX 3 

SURVEY OF PUBLIC AND, SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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APPENDIX B 



? 



SURVEY OF 'PUBLIC AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 



Previous studies, by Westa.t established estimates of the 
characteristics and magnitude of inter library loan activity for 
academib libraries on the iiationaO. level , 1 ' 2 Similar results for 
public and special J.ibrari^s were i^ot available. It was con- 
sidered important that an improved estimate f on the magnitude of 
interlibrary lqan use. for ap. types of libraries be established. 
In order to fill this gap, westat designed and conducted a s\all 
mail survey of public and special libraries. The primary purpose 
was to solicit information on the amount of present use "of inter- 
library loan a^d a few gross \ indications of the perceived needs 
for an improved \nterlibrary loan system for. public and special 
libraries. \ > 



A brief data collection form was designed (Exhibil 2) 
and copies were mailed to probability samples of 150 special li- 
braries and 150 public libraries. The samples were designed to 
provide a representation of special and public libraries'on a 
national basis. The more important results, sampling plan, and - 
survey methodology are summarized in the following sections of 
this "*tppe«dix. 

' 1 ' " ' 



^almour, Vernon E., Bryant, Edwajr'd C., Caldwell, Nancy C, and 
Gray, Lucy M. ' A Study of the Characteristics .Costs, and . 
Magnitude of Interlibrary Loans jn Academic Libraries , Westport, 
Connecticut: Greenwood Publishing Company, 19 72. 

2 Palmour, Vernon E. , Bellassai, Marcia C, and Gray, Lucy M. , • 
Access" to Periodical Resources: A National Plan , Washington, 
D.C. : Association of Research Libraries, February, 1974. 
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Survey Results 1 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

The analysis of the survey data was devoted to simple . 
tabulations of responses in terms of the reporting library size 
as indicated by the number of volumes owned. Reported results from 
the^sample libraries were weighted by assigning the, appropriate 

- ■ • 

adjusted sampling weight (reciprocated the selection probability 
adjusted to account for nonresponse) in order to arrive at na- 
tional estimates for the total population of public and special # 
libraries. < / 

/ 

All public libraries in the sample reported the use "of 
inter library loans as a means of ^borrowing or lending library 
materials .' About 83 percent of the responding special libraries 
indicated the use of interlibrary loan. 

■ ' • / 

Of primary importance for this study was the level of 
- interlibrary loans for public and special libraries. The re- 
' ported, number^ o 4 f interlibrary loan revues ts received and filled 
were weighted to arrive at the estimates of national totals_as 
sn<pwn in^able B-l* The estimates in Table B-lare in terms of 
the numberS^f ^titles requested and filled. The magnitude of 
interlibrary lian for public libraries is not too^ different from 
the estimated nurnt^r of ill' transactions by academi^ libraries , 
1,850,000 for the same year. 

» + The special libraries • have a significantly higher suc- 

cess rate for filled requests .both as lenders and borrowers. The 
reasons for this greater success with interlibrary loan (in con- 
trast to other types of libraries) could include: better knov/1- 
edge of locations for more specialized materials, established 
arrangements with other libraries for service (for a fee in'many 
cases), and greater use of existing abstracting and indexing 
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Table B-i; 



Estimated magnitude of annual ijiterlibrary loan 
tivity for public and speclaZ libraries, 1972 



ac 



Activity 


Public Libraries 


Special Libraries 


Lending 


•i 

■ .'" \ ■ , 

O O P AAA 

2,235,000 
1,165,000 
✓ 55% 




Total ' 
Filled 

Percent Filled 


* *5 OH AAA 

387,000 
314,000 
81% 


Borrowing 


# 




Total i 

Filled 1 
Percent Filled 

i ! . 


^068,000 * 
760,000 

\ * 


X.353,000 
^7,000 



tools and services that result in better identification of 
citations. 

^ ■ • ••• • - ' J 

Eighty-seven percent of the public libraries reported 
membership in networks or consortia, for the purpose of inter li- 
brary borrowing and lending, Such a high percentage reflects 
the emergence of public library systems within states. Only 
about 18 percent of all special libraries are members in networks 
or consortia for in.ter library ! sharing. 



When asked — "Do 



i 

y^u 



feel that -the in'terlibrafy loan 



requirements of your patrons Sure adequately met?" — about 64 / 
percent of all public libraries and about 72 percent of all spe- 
cial libraries answered "yes A It was the latge public libraries 
who' expressed the greatest concern for the v adequacy of inter li- 
brary loan service, Table B-2. \ This is, t rye in the case of 
academic libraries also with the\ large libraries showing the 
greatest concern with the current service. 
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Libraries were asked to indicate their three most press- 
ing inter library loan problems as a. lender; and as a borrower* 

/tables B*3 andB-4 give the results. Both, tables include multi- 
ple-^fesponses ', consequently the horizontal percentages exceed 100 
percent in the aggregate. As lenders the, N most pressing inter li- 
brary loan problem for both public^ and special libraries was the 

•unavailability of the materials -requested by other libraries, . 
Table B-3. ' Fifty- three percent of the large public libraries 
indicated -verification of citations as a major problem, cost 
of providing -inter library ioan service was the second most press- 
ing lending problem for all public libraries. /' 

\ ' .... ■■ • . 

Again , as. borrowers the libraries — both public' and • 
special « — indicated that the unavailability of requested (T&a- 
terials was the most pressing problem, Table B-4. Special 
braries also noted ; the lack of information on the location of 
required materials was a concern. Verification of citations was 
a. borrowing problem for ^public ^libraries. 

Tables B-3 an£ B-4 confirm the laqk of good biblio- 
graphic tools, available for verification and location of mater- 
ials for in terlibrary loans. The patterns appear similar to* 
those, for academic institutions engaged in inter library lending 
and borrowing — a high percentage of requested materials are hot 
available because they are* not owned, in use, noncirculating # >or 

unavailable for other reasons. 

' '■ ' ■ ' • . » ■ 

»i » • . 

The last part of the questiorinaire , Exhibit 2, solic- 

t 

ited opinions from librarians on the kinds, of materials and ser- 
vices a regional 6r national .resource network should provide. 
Little used newspapers and heavily used monographs in the English 
language drew the greatest attention of- thf public libraries in 
terms of the kinds of materials most needed as interlibrary loan 
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resources, Table B-5. Special libraries stressed the need for 
heavily used periodicals in the English language.' 

>•-.'•■ 

Table B-5. Percentage distribution of materials most • needed as 
ILL resources by type of library 



L 



Type of~ Library' 
and Type of Material 



Language 'and Uefoge of Material 



English Language 



Heavily 
JJsed 



Little 
Used 



Foreign Language 



Heavily 
Used . 



Little 
Used 



Public L ibraries 
i * 

Current monographs 
Retrospective monographs 
Current periodicals 
Retrospective periodicals 
Newspapers 
Reports 

<v Other materials 

» 

Special Libraries 

Current morographs 
Retrospective monographs 
* Current periodicals 
v Retrospective periodicals 
Newspapers 

Reports ' ' ' \ 
Other materials • 



12 
34 
2 
6 
17 



18 
30 
47 
46 
11 
22 
10 



27 
18 
43 
37 
47 
46 
12 



14 

s 

12 
14 
1 

2 



1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 



2 
4 
4 
8 
1 
2 
0 



39 
41 
34 
36 
35 
34 
17 



21 
24 
20 
17 
18 
16 
7 



NOTE: Multiple responses are included in this table. 

4 

Respondents were .also .asked to designate the services 
that should be provided by a^ regional or, national library re- 
• sources network. 1 Their responses (Table B-6) v appear consistent 
with the problems expressed earlier in Table B-4 — materials, 
location service was the most cited service required which 
addresses the grot pressing problem 'of unavailable materials. 
A rather high percentage of all public libraries indicated a 
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broad spectrum of needs wi^th over 50 percent of all librarians 
stressing .the need for reference service, materials location 
service, communications network, guaranteed access to all com- 
monly used materials, dependable access to little used material, 
and access to all library materials. .Over 50 percent of the 
special librarians cited the need for materials location service 
and dependable access to little used materials. 

The overall impression conveyed by this brief survey 
of public and special libraries is that the special libraries do 
quite well with regard to meeting their present interlibrary loan 
needs, whereas the public librarians are not 'as satisfied with 
the current interlibrary loan system. Like the academic librar- 
ians, the public librarians do not feel the system is dependable. 
The problem of not knowing which library to request materials 
from is a universal problem in - the presefftv-interlibrary loan 
system. , A second pressing problem is (that jj us t knowing the 
location of materials does not. insure their availability for 
loan. 

■ ■ / - ■ 

Public Library Sample ' 

¥ 

The sampling frame or universe of public libraries con- 
sisted of those libraries reported by the Office of Education in 
their 1968 survey. 3 Stratifying the universe into three. size 
classes, based on the number of volumes owned, resulted in ^a sam- 
pling frame as follows:'? . ' 



i 

'» 

t 



3 U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of Public Libraries Serv 
inq A reas With At Least 25,000 Inhabitants, 1968 , Washington, 
DC.: National Center for Educational Statistics, May 1970. 
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Stratum Volumes Owned Number of Libraries 

1 Less than 100,000 621 

2 100,000 r 499,999- 4 ' 376 

3 500,000 + 9 7g • ' . 
Total 1,055 

A probability sample of 150 public libraries was drawn 
from the above universe. The largest 58 libraries were included 
in the sample with certainty. Allocating the remaining 92 sample 
libraries over the three- strata on the basis of aggregate collec- 
tion sizes resulted in the following sample: 

Stratum Sample Size 



1 30 

2 58 % ■ ' > 



Within each stratum, the sample libraries /were selected 
with equal probability.' For example, in Stratum 1, each of the 
30 sample libraries was drawn with probability 30/621. This 
probability is based on the fact that Stratum 1 included 621 

libraries in the sampling frame. * v 

r i 

* N The number of respondents and the response rate for . 
each stratum was as follows: 

Stratum Number Responding Response Rate (%) 

1 21 70 

2 . 42 72 
3* 47 76 

Total ITu" T5 

The responding libraries were reclassified into the 
three size strata based on their reporte^ collection sizes in 

1973. Since 1968 their collections had grown and the expected 

•..:(' • • • 
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upward shift resulted in the following estimated distributions 

of tfce total universe: , 
• * • 

* Strftum Estimated Distribution 

1 444 i - 

2 511 

3 101 
Total 1,055 



Special* Library Sample 

In the case of special libraries it was more difficult 
to develop a suitable sampling frame. After consideration Of 
available sources, the special libraries 'listed in R. R; Bowker'fe 
American Library Directory, 1972-73 (28th - Edition) was adopted 



irjii 

as the universe for this sample. It must be noted, however, that 
special libraries' which ire also considered federal, military; 
academic, or libraries fjbr the blind were excluded from the 
universe.' 

•Without a listing of\the individual libraries by size, 
procedures had to be« developed that would permit sampling from 
the directory. Care was^taken to insure that the sample included 
the very large special libraries. All special libraries with col- 
lection sizes of 50,000 volumes and greater (excluding federal, 
military, academic, and libraries for the blind) were recorded 
on ihdex cards. These libraries composed the uppermost stratum 
of the sampling fr^J. 

The remainder of the sampling frame_consisted of spe- 
cial libraries with collections less than 50,000 volumes. Every 
fifth page of the Bowker Directory was sampled and the names and 
collection sizes of qualifying special libraries were recorded on 
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index cards. These libraries were then divide^ into two strata — 

(1) libraries with>collections of 10,000- 49, 9^9 volumes, and 

(2) libraries with collections of less than 10,000 volumes. The 
recorded, libraries in each stratum were ranked according to col- 
lection-size. The number of libraries in the sampling frame and 
the estimated number of libraries in the universe were as 
follows : \ 



Stratum 
1 

. 2 \ 
3 

Total 



Volumes Owned 

Less than 10,000 
10,000 - 49,999 
50,000 + 



Sampling Frame Estimated Universe 



434 
137 
173 
7TT 



2,170 
685 
173 

TTOTS 



The number of libraries \ shown in the estimated universe for the 
two smaller strata is simply five times the number of libraries 
in the sampling frame due to the sampling of every fifth page of 



the directory. 



\ 



The following sample sizes for each 



strata were chosen 



to provide a total sample of 150 special libraries: 

„ \ ■ : : 

\ Stratum Sample Size 



1 

2 



\ 



20 
40 
90 



It was further decided to include the '50 largest libraries in the 
sample with certainty. From the remaining 123 libraries in the 
Stratum 3 sampling frame, 40 libraries were drawn systematically. 
Again using the index cards arranged in rank order by collection 
size, a sample of 40 libraries was selected systematically from 
the sampling frame for Stratum 2. A sample of 20 special librar- 
ies was drawn from Stratum 1. \ ■ \ 
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Within each stratum, the sample libraries were selected 
with equal probability. kor example, in Stratum 1, each of the 
20 sample libraries was drawn with probability 20/434 tsince 
Stratum 1 included 434 libraries-in the sampling frame). One 
exception exists, however, for Stratum ( 3 in which the 50 largest, 
libraries were selected with certainty* The probability of selec- 
tion for the 50 "certainty" libraries is 1.0. Each of the remain 
ing 40 sample^ libraries in Stratum 3 was selected with (equal) 
probability 40/123; after including the 50 largest libraries wit*i 
certainty, 123 libraries remained in the sampling frame for 
Stratum 3. 1 . . 

• \ The number of respondents and response rate for each 

stratum of special libraries were as follows: [ 

Stratum Number Responding/ Response Rate (%) J 

1 ♦ 8 / 40 

2 25 / 62 * 

3 59 66 
Total *I 

As in the case for public libraries, the responding 
special libraries were reclassified into the three size strata 
based on actual reported collection sizes for 1973. The result- 
ing estimated distribution of the total universe of special li- 
braries was as follows: 



Survey Methodology 

.*•■.•*, * 

A brief data collection instrument was developed by 
Westat and reviewed by the Advisory Committee. Most questions 
were similar to ones used by Westat in other library surveys and 
Were known to function properly; consequently , . the form was not 
pretested with libraries. . 

The' questionnaires were mailed to 150 public libraries 
and- 150 special libraries in November 1973. The cover letter and 
.form are attached as Exhibits 1 and 2 .... The cover letter shown 
was for the putlic librarians ; a similar letter accompanied the 
forms to the sample of special libraries'. 

Anout three weeks after the initial mailing, followup 
letters were mailed to. all nortrespondents « In another thr^ee 
weeks , the remaining nonrespondents were-contacted by telephone 
and encouraged to complete' and return thejlr forms;^ ^f the sur- 
vey package had been lost in the mail or misplaced, Westat then 
provided additional copies to be completed 7 as scon as possible. 
These followup activities aided in increasing the overall re- 
sponse rate for the stirvey. • > \ 

I ^ 

Data Preparation and Tabulation " 

'» y 

Completed questionnaires Were returned to Westat by 
mail from the participating libraries. Each form was logged in 
and assigned a unique identification number. The overall re- 
sponse rate was 73 percent for the public libraries and 61 per- 
cent for. the special libraries. These response rates represent 
the proportion of sample libraries f,rom which usable returns were 
received prior to a cutoff date. The additional responses re- 
ceived jwere from libraries for which, many of the questions were 



not applicafele^ and therefore the data, were too sketchy for analy- 
sis or' received af^er the cutoff date for analysis purposes. 

* y - 

After complWtion of the coding activities, the ques- 
tionnaire responses were keypunched directly &£om the coded sur- 
vey forms. The data cards were then edited manually (and 
corrected when necessary) in preparation for computer processing. 
In the machine processing, data cards were read directly by the 
computer. Marginal tabulations were produced for analysis.' / 
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Exhibit 1 



NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 



SUITE 601 



1717 K STREET, N.W. 



WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 



TELEPHONE (202) 3B2-6595 



FREDERICK H. BURKHARDT 
Chairman 



CHARLES H. STEVENS 
Executive Director 



\ 



November, 1973 



peir 



Respondent : 



. The National Commission on Libraries* and Information * 
Science is currently sponsoring a study entitled "The Role of 
Regional. Resource Centers and Bibliographic Centers in a National 
Network of Information Services." NCLI.S has contracted with 
Westat, Inc. of Rockville* Maryland to design a national config- 
uration of resource Centers and bibliographic centers through 
which access to all commonly used library materials would, be — 
guaranteed. . _ „ 

This' mail survey of directors of public libraries is 
being conducted to ^gain a better^ understanding of existing library ' 
networks and cooperative agreements. Development of a national >---•" 
network that is responsive to needs and also compatible with 
existing resources 3md networks requires a comprehensive knowledge 
of resources , networks , needs , and problems in libraries through- 
out the country. Unfortunately, portions of this data are not 
presently available. The enclosed questionnaire is designed to 
elicit the desired information with regard to current resources 
and unmet needs as well as patterns and problems of existing 
networks. .«•'.. 

Please complete the questionnaire at your earliest con- 
venience and return it in the enclosed pre-addre'ssed envelope. You 
may contact Lucy Gray of Westat at C301) 881-5310 (call collect) 
if you have any questions. 

Your cooperation in this important project will be 
greatly appreciated. 



Sincerely, 




• t Charles H. Stevens 
' Executive' Director 



Enclosure 
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Andrew A. Aines • >'illiam O. Baker • Joseph Becker • Harold C. Crotjy 
MvtinOoland • John G. Kcmcny • Louis A. Lciner • Ucssiq Roehm Moore • 

John R. Veldc, Jr. ' • Alfred R. Zipf 



» Carlos A. Cuadra 
L. Quincy Mumford 



Leslie W Ounlap 
Cnihcrme I). Scull 



National Commission on 

Libraries and Information Science 



Exhibit 2 
Pcwe 1 of 1 

Om No* 174-S73003 
Approval Expires 9/30/74 

Form II ' 



RESOURCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER STUDY 



Name of Organization : 



Name and Address of 
Library : 



Person Completing 
Que^ionTt*ir e ; 

Tit;le: 

Telephone No, : 




; » r : T 

Upon completion of this questionnaire, please return it to: 

Westat, Inc. 
11600 Nebel Street 
F.ockville, Maryland 20852 

If you have any questions, please contact Luq^^feray at 
(301) 881-5310 (call qpllect) . 




INSTRUCTIONS 




Several types of questions are included in this questionnaire. Some 
questions call for "f ill-in-the-blank" answers, and in others you are 
asked to circle the number (s) next to the answer (s) you' select. ^The 
remaining questions request discussiori-type answers. 

Your responses will ho summarized with those of oth^r /librarians and 
will serve as guidelines in designing bibliographic "center and 
resource center configurations for interlibrary loan. • 
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Exhibit 2 

, „ ' 4 K ' Page 2 of 4 

IntorlibiMi y Loan Activities 

1. Do you use inter-library loan as a means of borrowing or lending library 
materials? 

ycs : i 

No (Skip to Q.?) 2 

. , ' • /• • * • ' A 

2a. Please summarize your interlibrary lending and borrowing activities for 
the year 1972 in the chart below, if you do not record detailed • ~ 
statistics, provide whatever .information is available. T 

Total number," Number ... Number 
f*^ Activity of requests" filled not filled 



LENDING - ( 

Total (all materials) 

Periodipals 

Photocopies '• , 



BORROWING 



Total/ (all materials) ♦■ 

Periodicals , 

* • * 

Photocopies J 



2b • Do the figures reported above represertt: 
*0 



Volumes 9 # # l 

Titles , 2 



What is the total number of volumes held by your library? 

\ . - 

> . (volumes) 



4.. Are there any libraries to which you do not provide interlibrarv loan 
service (as a standard policy)? 



(Circle all that apply) 

None , 

Academic 

Public ........... 

Government 

Special '. 5 

Other (Specify) « 6 
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Exhibit * 

. Page 3 of 4 

5. , What proportion of your total ILL lending activity is created by each of 
the following types of libraries? ..' 

V Percent of total, 

ILL lending 

Academic '• . * 

' Public k % 

Government ' , * 

Special V« • .* 

Other (Specify,) ; .. •. _ ' L % 

- '-. 100 %. 

• . [ 

6a. bo you belong to any library network or consortium for the purpose of j 
1 interlibrary borrowing and landing? : < * 

, Yes 1 ! 

'J No (Skip to Q.7) 2 

• ■ " i ■ 

£b. If yed, what is the name of the network (s)? 

V ' . ■ • • 

\ " 1 : — r» — : — " : ^ 

t * 

Librkfry Needs 

' * Of 

7. • DoVyou feel that 'the interlibrary loan requirements of your patrons are 

adequately met? 

#• .\ • 'Yes 

Y No 2 

8. What are, your three roost pressing interlibrary loan problems ^~ as a 
lender? 7- as a borrower? (Circle no more than three r^eponeee\in each 
column. )\ . • \ 

Lending Borrowing 

Coirnnunications 1 \ 1 

Verification of citations \ \ 2 2 

Location of materials , * 3 3 

Requested material not available 

(not held, in use, non-circulating, etc.) ....... "4 4 

Current ILL restrictions 5 9 * 

Delay in receiving materials 

(postal or delivery system) 6 6 

Loss of in-house use of materials loaned 7 7' 

, Cost of providing ILL service (staff time) 8 * 4 8 

Other (Specify) ; \ 9 9 

< 

4. 
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Exhibit 2 
Page 4 of 4 



9. Which materials arc most needed by, your library as^ resources available 
through intcrlibrary»4^an? * . 



Monographs 

Current (last 12 months) 
y Retrospective 

Periodicals 

Current (last\ 12 months) 
Retrospective! 

Newspapers 9m 

Reports 



Other (Specify) 



i (Circle all that a^ply) 




English Language 


Foreign Language 


Heavily 


Little 


Heavily 


Little 


\J 3 t *J 






U8UQ 


1 


2 


3 


- 4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


- 3 


4 


1 


• 2 


. 3 


4 


* 1 


' 2 « 


3 


. , 4 ' 


1 


2 


■ 3 \ 


4 



10.. Which of the following services do you feel should be provided by a 
regional or national library resources network? \ 



library resources network?, 

(Circle all that apply) . \^ 

Bibliographic verification , # X 

Reference service ......... ^ J 

Materials location service . .... 3 

Technical services . . i 4 4 

Communications network 5 

Guaranteed access to all commonly used materials . .. . 6 

Dependable access to little used materials.. 7 

Access to all library materials * t 

/ (including non-print, children's, etc.) ••••• 8 

Other (Specify) — " ' 9 



Comments and Suggestions 



\ 



I 



11. 



Please use the space below to comment on any of the topics covered in 
this questionnaire — particularly on interlibrary loan 'and on coopera- 
tive use and-proces'sing of library materials. Discussion of specific 
problems and suggestions for improvement in t,hese areas will be welcomed. 



' THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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INVENTORY OF STATE AND REGIONAL- 
COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY 
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APPENDIX C 



INVENTORY ©FJpATE AND REGIONAL COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY 



The specification of a National Library Network must 
take into account the wide variety of library/hetworking activi- 
ties which have .preceded" it ; activities- which serve both as net- 
work nodes and as the foundation of or models for development. 
While a few current "networking projects are widely discussed, for 
the most part the published literature is not a rich source *Eor 
discovery of information on resource sharing. To compile .this 
information, State Libraries or -Library Agencies in each qf the > 
States were surveyed, with supplementary information obtained from 
the literature and fr<4m personal interviews with knowledgeable 
individuals. 

C.l Survey Design *.♦.•.,*'. " ' 

In order to gain a better understanding of existing 
library networks and cooperative arrangements, Westat designed and 
conducted a mail survey of the* State Libraries and Library 
Agencies. The questionnaire solicited information oh both current 
resources and unmet needs as well as on patterns and problems of 
existing networks. 

The questionnaire (Exhibit 4) was developed by Westat 
and reviewed by the Advisory Committee., .Pretesting was conducted 
ih two states and the questionnaire modified appropriately; it. was 
then sent to the State Library or State Library Agency of each of 
the 50 states plus the District of Columbia. The cover letter 
which accompanied the questionnaire is shown in Exhibit 3. 
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Two waves of followup were used to increase the response 
rate; in all, 46 of the state Libraries and Library Agencies 
returned a completed questionnaire. The questionnaires, after 
log-in, were manually edited ahd responses were compiled to obtain 
the summaries presented below. Areas covered by the questionnaire 
included .state networks or cooperatives, regional networks, union 

4 

lists and library needs. 



Of the 46 States responding, all indicated that there 
was at least one library system, network or cooperative in opera- 
tion or planned within their states (Table Ol) . The maximum num- v 
ber of State networks in a single state was 21 in California. A 
total of 164 networks (Table C-2) were reported, for an average o|f 
3.6 per state. • '»••• , 

Table C-l. Distribution of states by number of ^ operational or , 
. planned networks. ' /• 



\ Number of 
' * Networks 


Number of 
States 


Percentage 
of States 7 


i 0 






1 

• 


16 


35 


' 2 


9 • 


20 


3 


10 


. 22' 


^ greater than 3 


11* 


24 


TOTAL 


46 

- «-\. 


100 



I; 



'/ 
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1 Table C-2. Characteristics of state systems and networks 





Number of 


Percent of 


Networks s 


Networks 


• 

Operational 


153 . 


"93 


Planned ' 


11 


7 


TOTAL . 


164 


1-60 



t 



Functions Performed 


Number of 
Network's 1 


Percent of 
Networks 


Interlibrary loan 


118 


85 


Communications 


108 


77 


Verification of citations 


88 




Location of materials 


107 


76 


Cooperative collection 
building 


4 52 


37 


Joint acquisitions 


37 


27 


Joint cataloging 


' 29 


21 


Joint materials processing 


26 


19 


Other 


28 


20 



1 N ■ 139 




t 
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Table C-2. Characteristics of state systems and networks 
(continued) 



• i 



Type's* of v 
Libraries Served 


Number' of 
. Networks 1 


percent ot 
Networks 








Public 


126 


91 


Small academic . . 


101 , " 


73 


Large academic 


' 90 " 


.65 


Business and industrial 


'61 V . 


44 


Other special' ' 

4 


■ 66 

♦ 
• 


47 


Other 


54 


39 • 




% - 





1 N = 139 ' ; . 

< 

The networks were described by the state 'library [ agen- 
cies as performing a variety of functions, with more than 75 
percent providing as services interlibrary loan, communications,' 
and materials location. Only about 20 percent of the networks 
took part in joint cataloging or joint materials processing. 
Among those functions listed as "other" were reference, delivery 
services, -and' information retrieval. 

Type of library served is also shown in Table C-2, Most 
networks served more than one type of library, with public and » 
academic libraries most frequently served. Networks including 
only one type of library were generally public library ^networks . . 
It should be noted that the surveyed state, libraries and library 
agencies are frequently Responsible only for public library 
development and so might well be less aware of non-public library 
cooperative activities. * 
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Figure C-l lists, for each 1 responding state, the systems 

and networks within the state. The titles themselves,, combined 

with the above general information, give some indication of- the 

• , * > .. * 

volume and variety of state library activities throughout the 

country. 

* • ' 

State agencies ^surveyed were also asked to list 
cooperative library arrangements which involve libraries from 
more than one state. Because these are generally the better known 
networks, we were able to supplement the responses received with, 
additionall information to arrive at a more comprehensive list of 
muiti-state networks, and their functions. 

« 

Combined results from the returned state agency question 

naire and other sources show (Table C-3) that there are four states 

. . - • ...... ~ • 

J 

X— i 

• ■ ••../< 

Table C-3. Distribution of states by participation in regional 
(multi-state) networks 



„ Number of 
Regional Networks 


Number of 
^tates 


Percent of 
States ' 


0 ! 


4 

.„ 4 

* 


* 

8 


' ' 1 • I 

'/ ■ 

2 


15 


29 . 


1 18 


35 


' 3 ' 7 


12 


24 


greater than 3 ; 


2 


4 


TOTAL 


51 


100 



X 
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Figure C-l. Inventory of State Systems and Networks 



State 
Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado , 
Connecticut 



Delaware 
Florida 

Georgia* ' 

Hawaii 

Idaho 



. Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansas 



Intra-State Systems and Networks 
State-wide library network (ACHDE) 
State-wide library network 

t 

Channeled Arizona Information Network 

Arkansas Library Commission ' 5 

Central Arkansas Network 0 

21 Public Library Systems; Intertype Library 
Reference Networks 

Colorado .State-wide. Reference Network 

Library Group of Southwestern Connecticut • 
Capital Region Library Council 
Southwestern Connecticut Library System, 
Southern Connecticut Library Council *• ., 
Inter loan. Teletype Network 

* > 

Interlibrary Loan Network ' 

Public Library Network; State University plus 
" one; Bureau of Book Processing 

Georgia Library 'Information Network s 
South Georgia Associated Libraries 

Central Georgia Associated Libraries 

«... . / 

Hawaii State Library System ' 
Health Information Network of the Pacific 
University of Hawaii Campuses ■'«'.. 



LITTY 



} 



Indiana Teletype Network 
Indiana Information Retrieval System 
Cooperative. Bibliographic Center for Indiana 
Libraries' 

Iowa Library Information Teletype Exchange 
Kansas Information Circuit'; ACCK Hot line 



> 
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Fjgure C-1. Inventory of State Systems and Networks (continued) 



State 
Kentucky, 
Louis ian^ 

Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Minnesota 



Montana 



Nebraska 



New Hampshire* 
NeW Mexico 
New York 



Intra-State Systems and Networks 
KENCLIP - I, II, Ili^IV, V> 

Louisiana' Library Network, Trail Blazer System • 
Green Gold System, -j- 

TWX - WATS; Teleoon 

State Library Network 

Eastern Shore RegionaL.Xibrary Resource Center 
Eastern Shore Materials Processing" Center 
Western Maryland Regional Library Resource Center . 
Southern Maryland Regional Library Resource 
Center 

Maryland Academic Library Center for Automated 
Processing 

Regional Public Library Systems 
Worcester Area Cooperating Libraries 
Southeastern Massachusetts Cooperating Libraries 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center 

MINITEX . / 
CLIC 

11 Regional Libraries • 

r • 

State Library. Network; Medical Network 
South Central Federal Processing Center 

— ,i ' 

Central 
Mari Sandoz 

Metropolitan Intra-St.ate Regional 

Northern Systems 
Panhandle — • — 

Southeastern C 

Statewide 1 Library Development Program 

NEMISYS • .. ' ' 

HYSILLT • v 

9 Regional ILL Networks ,. Biomedical Communications 
Interactive Authori ty File and Catalog System (NYPL) 
Library for the Blind., FAUL 
Regional Medical* Library Network' Program 



Figure C-l 

State 
Nevada 



North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 



Inventory of State Systems and Networks (continued)^/ 



Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 



Intra-State Systems and Networks 

Information Nevada „ 
Nevada Center for Cooperative Library Services 
Clark County ILL Network 

Ncrtn Carolina Interlibrary .Services Network" 

North Dakota for Knowledge 

ARLO v 
CAIN 

COIN • . A 

MILO, SWORL, NOLA, WELD 
TWXIL- . 

OTIS ' - C 

MARC - Oklahoma 

Southern Oregon Library Federation 

Regional Resource Centers 
Union Library Catalogue 
Five Regional Cooperatives v 
Area College Library Cooperative 

Statewide Library Network 
5 Interrelated Library Systems 
Rhode Island Library Film Cooperative 
Statewide Processing Center \ 
CRIARL (Consortium of Rhode Island Academic and 
Research Libraries) 

South Carolina Information Network 
Charleston Consortia 

Union Catalog 

TWX; In- WATS 

Texas State Library Communication Network 

Vermont Library^Ne'twork ', 

Virginia Interlibrary Communication 
TWX Network 



J. 
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Figure C-X. Inventory of State Systems and Networks (con 



State 
Washington 

r 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 



Intranstate Systems and Networks 

State-Controlled Area Network 
Washington Library Ne'twork 

West Virginia Interlibrary Loan Network 
WILS 

Northeastern Wisconsin Intertype Libraries 
Wisconsin Health Science Network 

Intra-County System * 
Inter-County System 
Intra-State System 



4 

\ 



which do not participate in any regional networks and two (Vermont, 
Minnesota) which participate in more than three such networks. A 
total of 23 regional networks were identified, with members in from 
two to 11 states Figure C-2 lists the 23 networks 'along with the 
states represented, the libraries included, the functions performed 
and the method of compensation" provided to network service nodes. 
As with intra-state networks, public and academic libraries are , 
most frequently included andPthe most often performed functions \ 
are location of materials, interlibrary loan, and verification Jof j 
citations. Several of the networks dealt with specialized mater- / 
ials,.e.g., films, serials ,. braille materials. I 

The third area in which the state agencies were surveyed 
is union list^. Responses to the questions asking for the most 
comprehensive lists in the state are summarized in Table C-4 , 
showing the distribution of union lists, afld Figure C-3, listing 
and describing the various union catalogs and union lists by 
state. In total 113 union lists were identified, about equally I 
♦divided between intra-state and statewide and .between union cata- 
logs and union lists of serials. Regional union catalogs identi- 
fied include those Of the Denver Bibliographical Center, the 
Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, and the^Ohio College 

Library Center. i , 

• ■ . I 

Tables C-5 through C-8 summarize the library agencies* 
perception* of .the needs of libraries within their states. C^.ted 
most frequently as pressing ILL problems were non-availability of 
requested material, delays in receiving materials, and staff , time 
spent on ILL service. Loss of in-house use of material ownejl was 

•••-.!• 
I 

. I 
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Figure 03. 



Statewide Union Catalogs (UC) 
and/or Union Lists of Serials. 
(ULS) 
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Figure C-3. 



Statewide Union Catalogs (DC) 
and/or Union Lists of Serials 
(ULS) {Continued) 
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Table C-4. Percentage distribution of states by number of 
/ union lists 



IH UIlUJC L. - KJ L 

Union Lists 


Intranstate 
Union Lists 


Statewide 
Union Lists 


Regional 
Union Lists „ 


TOTAL 


. — < — 


61 


22, 


94 . 


11 


1 ^ 


L 17 


44 


6 


28 


2 ; 




33 


mm 


}3 


3 


6 






13 


greater than 3 


6 


\ 2 


r 


15 


TOTAL 


100 


/ 100 


. 100 

• 


100 



considered a pressing probleifi by only nine percent of the respon- 
dents/ This suggests that Materials are in fact -available for 
interlibrary loan and that [the pressing need is for more efficient 
system of accessing those materials. 

1 

According to the /respondents , the interlibrary loans . 
needs of public and school libraries are slightly more adequately 
met than those of other *ypes of libraries (Table C-;6) . As pre- 
viously, the state agencies responded more frequently with regard 
to public library questions than those of ottter libraries. 

In specifying .specific materials needed as added re- 
sources by the libraries within the states (Table C-7), English 
language research monographs and periodicals were most frequently 
identified,. Various forms of nonprint materials, not generally 
handled by ILL systems, were also suggested as needed. Otherwise, 
the characterization of materials needs seems to .correspond 
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Table C-5. Percentage distribution of most pressing ILL problems 
of libraries within the states 



7 

* 

Most Pressing ILL Problems 


Percentage of Respondents 
Identifying Problem 1 


Communications 


33 


Verification of citations 


33 

'.» 


Location of materials 


48 

61 * 

♦ 


Requested materials not available 
(hot held, in us^^Qon- 
circulating, etc.) 


Current ILL restrictions 


24 

P 


DpI av in rPPPi vi nrr maf ori n 1 o 

(posted or delivery system) 




Loss of in-house use of materials 
loaned 


9 

• 


Cost of providing ILL service 
(staff time) 


50 . • 

» 


Other • <• 


7 



1 Multiple responses are included in the table. 



closely with that of general interlifcrary loan requests, with 
slightly more emphasis on foreign language materials. Thus what 
is needed is not a clearly identifiable group of materials not ' 
presently collected, but rather more of the same types of items 
now available^ 

Table C-8 suggests the services that should be provided 
by regional and national library networks. Emphasis is on a com- 
munications network at the national level coupled with .a wide 



Table- C-6 . 



Percentage distribution of types of libraries in the 
states whose interlibrary loan needs are adequately 
met. within their states 



. \ . • 

\ 


Percentage of States Where Needs Are 


• 
• 


■ V, 

Type of\Library 

A 


Adequately Met 


Not Adequately Met 


No 


Answer 


AcademicX 

\ . \ 


17 . 


.7.2' 




11 


Public \ 


33 . 
t 


65 




2 


School 


35 


i • 48 




17 

i 


Business or 
industrial 


13 


'65 




22 


Other special 


11 Q 


44 




46 


Other 


2 


22 




H 



variety of 'services at the regional level. Access to lit.tle used 
materials was identified more frequently as a national function, 
.with access to all materials/ or commonly used ones, a regional 
function. , 
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Table C-8. Percentage distribution of services that a regional 
or national library resources network should provide 



Services of a Regional 
or National Network 


Regional 
•Network 


National 
Network 


Bibliographic ver3 *ication . 


72 


44 


Reference service 


"\ 


46 


Materials location service 


' 94 \ 

■ \ 


76 


Joint technical services 




26 


Communications network 


80 1 


85 • 


Guaranteed access to all 
commonly used materials 


-61 


50 


Dependable access to little 
used materials 


70 


78 

n 


Access to all library materials 
(including nonprint, 
children 1 s, etc. ) 


70 


48 


Other 


4 


2 

r 



• 
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J Exhibit 3 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

SUITE 601 • 1*717 K STREET, N.W. • WASHINGTON, D C. 20036 • TELEPHONE (202) 382-6595 

FREDERICK H BURKHARDT CHARLES H. STEVENS 

Chairman Executive Director 



Dear Respected Associate: 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
is currently sponsoring a a-tudy entitled, The Role of Regional 
Reeourae Centers and Bibliographic Centers in a national Net~ 
work of Information Services. NCLIS has contracted with 
Westat, Inc. of Rockville, Maryland, to design a national 
configuration of resource centers and bibliographic centers 
through which access to all cotnponiy used library materials 
would be guaranteed. > r t5* 

This mail survey of directors at State Libraries or Library 
Agencies is being conducted to gain a better understanding of 
existing library networks and cooperative arrangements. 
Development of a national network that is responsive to needs 
and also compatible with existing resources and networVfe 1 
requires a comprehensive knowledge of resources, networks, 
needs, and problems in libraries throughout the country. 
Unfortunately, portions of this data are not presently 
available. The enclosed questionnaire is designed to elicit 
the desired information with regard to both current resources 
and unmet needs, as well as patterns and problems of existing 
networks. 

Please complete the quest ionr«-*^e at your earliest convenience 
and return it in the enclosed potftage-paici envelope. You may 
contact Lucy Gray of Westat at (301) 881-5310 (call)collect) 
if you have any questions. ' 

Your cooperation in this important project will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, / 

;./. / ■ 

Executive Director 
Enclosure 
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Andrew A. Aines • William O. Baker • Jose*** Becker • Harold C. Crotty • Carlos A. Cuadra • Leslie W. Dunlap 
Martin Goland • John G. Kemeny • Louis A. Umer • Bessie 9oehm Moore • L. Quincy Mumford • Catherine D. Scott 

JohnE. Veldejr. • Alfred R. Zipf 



Exhibit 4 
Page (l of 10 



National Commission on 0MB No. 174-S730Q3 

Libraries and Information Science 



Approval Expires:! 9/30/74 



Form I 



/ 



i 



i 

/ ! 
RESOURCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER STUDY 

/ • - ■ - j 



Name of Organisation: 

/ ■ 

Name and* Address of 
Library or Agency: 



Person Completing 
Questionnaire : 

Title: 

Telephone No: 



Upon completion of this questionnaire/ please return it to: 



Westat , Inc. 
11600 Nebel Street 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 



If you have any questions , please contact Lucy Gray at 
(30D-881-5310 (call collect) . 
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Page 2 of 10 

INSTRUCTIONS , 

• Several types of questions are included in the questionnaire. 
In most questions you are asked to circle the number (s) next 
£o the answer (s) you select. The remaining questions call 
for either "f ill-in-the-blank" or discussdon-type answers. 

• Your responses will be summarized with those of other 
librarians and will serve as guidelines in designing biblio- 
graphic center and resource center conf igurf tions for 
inter library loan* 

A. GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Which of the following best describe the .func^iin of your 
library or agency? 

(Circle all 
^ that apply) 

Advisory ' ... ^ ..... 1 

State-wide library development. ... v ..'£/.... 2 

Operate library communications network . . 3 

Provide interlibrary bibliographic service, 4 

Serve as materials resource for libraries 

within state* 5 

Provide technical services to libraries within 

state (e.g., acquisitions, cataloging, etc.). ... 6 
Other (Specify) ; 7 




B. STATE SYSTEMS OR NETWORKS 



Questions 2-7 request information on library systems, net- 
works, and cooperatives within your state. These networks 
may operate state-wide or >within a region of the state, but 
they should not involve libraries in other states. 



2a. Are there any libf^ry systems, networks, or cooperatives in 



Yes, 
No , 



(SKIP TO Q.8) 



2b. If yes, please list the networks below. Include communica- 
tions or bibliographic networks, but do not include local 
public library systems. Be sure to indicate whether each 
■ system is operative or planned. 

there are more than four eyetemja or networks to liet 9 
pleaee add numbere here and to all appropriate questions . 



In 
Opera- 
tion 



Net- 
Plan- work 
ned No. 



Name of System 
or Network 



Coordinating 
Library (if any) 



NOTE : Please use the network numbere above to identify each 
network in the remaining questions (3*?) in Section B* 
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What functions or services are performed by the networks in 
your state/ 

(Circle al 
that apply 
N etwork 

^ 11 II 11 1 

4 

Inter library loan 1 2 3 

Communications . • . ..123 

Verification of citations. • • • 1 2 3 
Location of materials. ....... 1 23 

Cooperative collection building, . . 12 3 

Joint acquisitions . . '. v 1 2 3 

Joint , cataloging .......... 1 2 3 

Joint materials processing • 1 2 3 

Other (Specify) ] 12 3 



What types of libraries are served by the networks? 

(Circle all 
that apply) 
Network 

11 11 11 ii 

Public 1 2 3 4 

Small academic . . . 1 2 3 4 

Large academic. . • 1 2 3 4 

Business or industrial 12 3 4 

Other special 1 2 3 4 

Other (Specify) . 12 3 4 



How are interlibrary loan and bibliographic requests from 
individual libraries routed through each network (e.g., 
from local library to regional (within state) library to 
state library to resource library)? 



Network 1 



Network 2 



Network 3 



Netwprk 4 



i 
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6. How does each network handle inter-library loan requests 
which cannot' be filled within its system? ~ • 

(Circle al 
that apply 
Network 

11 11 i! i 

• Returned to requestor as 

'mfillable. 

*w irted to in-state library 

outside system. ♦ . *. . . 

Referred to bibliographic center 

outside system 

Referred .to out-of-state resource 

library .... 

Other (Specify) ^ 



1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
3 



7a. Is compensation provided for'services performed within any 
of the networks in your state? 



Yes, 
No , 



(SKIP TO Q.8) 2 



7b. If yes, who pays the compensation? 



(Circle all 
/. that apply) 

Ne twork 
#1 12 13 M 

State .? l 2 3 4 

Member library. 1 2 3 4 

User 1 2 3 4 

Other (Specify) 12 3 4 



7c. What form does the compensation take? 



(Circle all 
then apply) 

Network 
11 12 13 T4 



Grant 

Budgetary support 

Transaction fee (per request) . 

Contract fee 

Membership fee ♦ • . . . ♦ . 
Charge for photocopies .... 
Other (Specify) 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



REGIONAL (MULTI-STATE) NETWORKS 

This section (questions 8-11) deals with cooperative library 
arrangement's which cross state lines and involve libraries 
from two or more states. 



8a. Are there any regional networks or cooperatives either in 
operation or planned between libraries in your state and 
those in one or more other states? 



Yes 

No , 



.(SKIP TO Q-.12) 2 



0 
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8b. If yes, please list. the networks or cooperatives below* Be 
sure to indicate whether each network is operative or planned. 

If there are more than four networks to lietj please add 

number b below antf to all appropriate questions* y ' 

/ 

•In • Net- N * < / 

Opera- Plan- work Name of Coordinating 
tion ned No. Network Library (if any) States Included 

1 ■ J _ „ 



2 



3 



4 



, NOTE ; Please use the network numbers above to identify each 
^network in the following questions (9-11) , 



* 9. What functions or services are performed by each network? 

(Circle all 
that apply) 
% * , Network 

•1 12 13 i4 

Inter library loan. ......... 1 2 3 4 

Communications 1 2 3 4 

Verification of citations 1 2,3 4 

Location of materials 1 2 3 4 

Cooperative collection building. • • 1.2 3 4 

Joint acquisitions 1 2 3 4 

Joint materials processing 1 2 3 4 

Joint cataloging . • • 1 2 3 4 

Other (Specify) 12 3 4 



10. Vrt^t A types of libraries^articipate in these networks? 

/ (Circle all 

t that apply) 

Network 
II 12 13 14 

' Academic. 1 2 3 4 

Public. 1 2 3 4 

Special . 1 2 3 4 

4 Other (Specify) 12 3-4 



11a, Do the agreements of any of the multi-state networks call 
for compensation of services performed within the network? 

c, « Yes. ... ? i 

) No. . . .(SKIP TO Q.12) 2 



\ 
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lib. If yes; who pays the compensation? 



(Circle all 
that apply) 

Network 
#1 12 #3 M 

State 1 2 3 4 

Member library. 1 2 3 4 

User. 1 2 3 4, 

Other (Specify) 12 3 4 



11c. What form doe* thfe compensation take? 



Transaction fee (per request) 

Contract tee 

Membership fee 

Charge for photocopies . . . 
Other (Specify) 



(Circle all 
thq/tapply ) 
wet work 

mm 14 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



\ 
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13. What are the most pressing interlibrary loan problems of 
libraries in your state?* 

(Circle all 

that apply) 

Communications . . * . . 1 

Verification of citations , . . 2 

Location of materials .... 3 

Requested material not available (not held* in 

use, noncirculating, etc.)! . . .- . 4 

Current ILL restrictions 5 

Delay in receiving materials (postal or 

delivery system) \ 6 

Loss of in-house use of materials loaned 7 

Cost of providing ILL service (staff -time) 8 

Other (Specify) ' ; 9 



14. 



IS. 



Do you feel that interlibrary loan needs of each of the 
following types of libraries in your state are adequately, 
met within your state? 



Type/ of Library 



Academic. ♦ . . . . . 

Public. \. 

School/ 

Business or industrial. 

Other special 

Other (Speaijy) " 



Yes No 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Which materials do you feel are most needed by libraries in 
your state* as added resources? 

- l . (Cirole all that apply) 

English Language Foreign Language 

Current Retro- Current Retro- 

(last spec- (last spec- 

. 12 mos. ) tive 12 mos.r tive 
Monographs ^ 

-Research materials ... 1 2 3 4 
General fiction and 

nonficti^n ...... 1 2 '3 4 

Children's » 

educational 1 2 3 4 

Chil&ren's general ... 12 3 4 

Periodicals 

Scholarly 1 2 3 4 

General .1 2 3 4 

Children 1 8 1 2 3 4 

» 

" Nonprint Materials \ 

Educational filmB. .1 1,2 3 4 

General films. .... 12 3 4 

Recordings . 1 2 3 4 

Other (Specify) 1 .2 3 4 



Other Materials (Specify) 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 
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16. Which of the following services should a regional (multi- 
state) or national library resources network provide? 



Services 

Bibliogtaphic verification . . . , 
Reference service. ......... 

Materials location service . . . . 

Joint technical services •••'•< 
Communications network ...... 

Guaranteed access to all 

commonly used materials. . . . , 
Dependable access to little 

used materials ......... 

Access to all Library materials 

(including nonprint, childrens, 

etc.) , 

Other (Specify) 



(Circle all that apply) 

Not 

Regional National Needed 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



3 
3 



F. INTERLIBRARY LOAN STATISTICS 



17a. Do you summarize any data on ILL activities in your state? 

Yes. . .(SKIP TO Q.18) 1 
No 2 

17b. Does any other agency in your state compile these statistics? 

Yes 1 

NO . . . (SKIP TO Q.20) 2 

• * 

17c. What is the name of the agency that compiles ILL statistics 
, for your state? 



18. What types of libraries report data for the ILL summary 
statistics? 

A (Circle all 

that apply) 

Academic ' 1 

Public 2 

Special I • 3 

Other (Specify) 4 



19. When returning this questionnaire, please enclose copies of 
any available statistical reports for ILL activities during 
1972 in your state. 



fj 
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c 

20. 



COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 



Please use the space below to comment on any of the. topics 
covered in this questionnaire — particularly on interli- 
brary loan and on cooperative use and processing of library 
materials. Discussion of specific problems and suggestions 
fof improvement in these areas will be welcomed. 



\ 



Thank you for your cooperation 



9 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE NATIONAL RESOURCE SYSTEM 



Goal 1 : Ownership of. all signif icant^materials in all 
libraries and information centers in the 
resource network • 



Objectives 



Long Range 



1. A resource network supplying 
all needed materials. 



Short Range 

la. Identification of .major 
resource libraries and 
their collections , in- 
clusion of these in thq 
. network . 



b. Expansion to include 
-additional general and 

topical resource 
libraries, 

c. Collection support to 
provide sufficient copies 
of - needed titles. 



Acquisition of all signifi- 
cant materials by libraries 
in the resource network. 



2a. Assignment of subject re- 
sponsibilities to re- 
source libraries. 



h # Resolution of major col- 
lection gaps , both in , 
gubject and format, 

c. Continuing collection 
support to resource 
libraries . ~ 



3. Organized retention of 
* little used resources- 



d. Coordinated acquisitions 
by all network libraries, 

3a. Inclusion of last copy 
depositories in the 
resource network. 



Goal 2 ; Ease of access to the materials available in the t 
resource network. 



Objectives 



1. 



2. 



Long Range * 

Transmission cf requests 
upward in the resource 
hierarchy until filled, 
without intervention by the 
initiating library. 



Opportunity of access to 
all significant materials 
by all citizens . 



Short Range 

la. Assumption by libraries 
on all levels of the 
responsibility to trans- 
mit requests upward in 
hierarchy. 

b. Well defined protocols 
and procedures for trans- 
mission of requests. 

c. Provision of appropriate 
transmittal devices — 
teletype, CRT, etc. — in 
each library. . 

2a. An easing of the restric- 
tions on access imposed 
by the Inter library Loan 
Code . 



b,y Increased awareness of 
services and materials 
availab-J.e. 



) 



Goal 3 ; Successful delivery of requested materials through 
the resource network. 



Objectives 



Long Range 



1. Improved procedures for 
processing requests within 
resource libraries . 



Short Range 

la. Dedicated interlibrary 
loan offices. 

b. Efficient utilization of 
professional and non- 
professional personnel. 

c. Support of processing 
costs. 



\ 
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Maximurtf*€te^ speed at 
each resource level. 



98 percent fill rate for all 
interlibrary loan requests. 



2a* Utilization of hierarchi- 
cal network to provide 
materials from nearest 
possible library. 

b. Expansion of localized 
delivery services. 

c. Full utilization of ex- 
isting delivery tech- 
nology, 

d. Investigation of develop- 
ing delivery technology. 

3a. Fill rate criteria estab- 
lished for each level of 
resource network. 



Goal 



A . 



The coordination of new and existing libraries and 
. information centers * ~* a hierarchical resource 
network. 



Objectives 



Long Range 



Inclusion of all libraries 
and information centers in 
the resource network. 



0 t 



Short Range . 

la. Selected resource centers 
at mu -state level. 

b. Addition of resource 
libraries based on col- 
lection. . 

c. Inclusion of topical 
resources at national 
level.. 



Participation "in network by 
local, state, and national 
library representativp* . 



d. Incorporation of a 

variety of channels of 
access to the resource 
network. 

2a. Establishment of a na- 
tional library coordi- 
nating agency. 



\ 



\ 
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3. 



1. 



o 



A single resource and 
bibliographic network. 



b. Development of regional 
r% compacts for resource 

development. 

c. - Priorities and perfor- 

mance criteria seit by 
representative body. 

3a. Development of resource 
levels and functions. 

b. Coordination with biblio- 
graphic network. ' 



Goal 5: The development of a satisfactory funding 



approach. 



Long Range 



Objectives 



'Financing of the resoumce 
network responsive to the 
concept bf the* total U.S. 
information resource as "a 
national resource which 
should be sustained and made 
Mailable to the maximum 
degree possible in the public 
interest." 



Short Range 

la. Equitable funding of 

resource network activ- 
ities to reflect costs 
of participating resource 
libraries. / 



2. The minimum total cost pos- 
sible for a .resource* system 
consistent with the other 
goals, and objectives of 
the national information 
system. 



Discussion of Goals and Objectives 

Goal 1 : Ownership of all significant materials in all 
formats by libraries and information centers 
in the resource network. 

The first goal is logically the first step in insuring 
the delivery of any requested material to library users. The 
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objectives/suggest that this goal be accomplished in stages, be- 
ginning with a small set of resource libraries in the network and^ 
the resolution of major collection gaps^/ithin this set, with the 
gradual addition of new libraries and resource development activ- 
ities until 'exhaustive coverage is' attained. "As libraries are 
added to the 'resource network, care should be taken to insure that 
acquisition of yiew materials is coordinated. This will be facili- 
tated by. the various files of the bibliographic network which 
enable a iibrary to determine whether a particular item is already 
on order or owned by another library, and by the assignment of 
subject area and format responsibilities to resource libraries 
within a region. Coordinated acquisitions should insure both 
ownership of all significant -materials by the resource network and 
no Unnecessary duplication of little used materials. 

Of particular importance in the development of resources 
is. the provision for the acquisition and collection of materials 
other than monographs and periodicals — initially, government docu 
ments, technical reports and the like, and ultimately, the inclu- 
sion of all needed resources, including non-print mater.i a. Is . tfhe 
development of such resources, of course, must be accompanied by 
tne development of methods of ''physical and bibliographic control 
-for the materials involved. 

V 

Another area Involved in ^the ownership — by the network 
or by network members — of all significant materials is the br4 
ganized retention of little used resources, those which are in > 
sufficient demand to warrant being retained on a regional or na- 
tional level but not at the local level. This function might well 
be -develop eJ separately for different types of libraries, with the 
academic library depository an expansion of the current activities 
of the Center for Research Libraries in this regard. At least 
some last copy depository functions would also be performed at the 



regional level, in conjunction with the regional bibliographic, 
centers. 4=8 

«f . ' . • 

, The ultimate result of combined programs for coordinated 
and supported acquisitions and maintenance of little used resources 
should be ownership of all significant materials by the collective 
units of the resource network. It should be recognized that while 
this does not mean all materials, produced, neither is the term 
"significant" synonomous with research — the goal of , equalizing 
access to materials implies that all needs must be met. While it 
is true that general educational and recreational needs should most 
< frequently be met on the local level, there are legitimate needs in 
these areas which should be provided by the resource system 1 . 

• * 

Goal 2; Ease of access to the materials available in the ... 
resource network. • 

Ease of access is another important component of the pro- 
vision of library materials; it is well known that difficulties 
encountered in obtaining materials establish both immediate and 
long term barriers to the full use of the available resources. 
Ease of access requires that the user — through his primary li- 
brary — be able to access the resource network directly with his 
requeue, with all routing of the request performed by the network 
so that the user need take no action between request and receipt of 
the material. It is also important that; the procedures for 
request transmission be clearly specified, and the appropriate 
transmittal devices be available in every library. • 

Ease of access also suggests 'the opportunity of access 
for all citizens; this implies a lifting of current restrictions 
oh access as Well as a positive commitmen+- — on the part of local 
librarians in particular — to alerting library users (and potential 
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users) to services and materials available through the resource 
network. The current Interlibrary Loan Code^might -well be modi- 
fied in the light of a national commitment to a resource network 
to allow for increased resource sharing, and other restrictions 
on lending imposed by 'individual » libraries should not be included 
in the resource network protocols. Emphasis should instead be 
placed on a determination of services best provided at each level 
of the resource hierarchy,' and on encouragement (and training) of 

librarians to rely upon their judgment in each individual 

\ • 

situation. * * A ; r 

* \ * • 

One fear, noKwell founded in fact, is that an easing 
of restrictions on ILL will result in substantial volume of "un- ^fc. 
necessary" requests. This potential problem should be avoided by 
the review of requests by the li>*arlan witjv^the user, but might 
also be deterred by the .association of some small token fee with 
each request. » „ 



Goal 3 ; Successful delivery of requested materials through 
the resource; network. 

The resource circulation systems, well defined channels 
of communication, and- support of the bibliographic network will 
assure that requests entered into the resource system will be 
routed through the system * ipidly. In the case of material in- 
cluded in a future on-line circulation system, both request trans- 
mission an'd checking for availability will be accomplished 
immediately by accessing the file and entering a hold on the 
item to be delivered to the lending library. Other request trans- 
mission channels will be well-defined and structured^so as tolnake 
maximum use of information and technology provided by the biblio- 
graphic network. 
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Within libraries providing materials in the resource 
network f the goal will be request processing thr.t is fast f effi- 
cients and effective. Internal procedures will be dependent upon 
the organization and procedures -of the ILL staf f , and such factors 
as departmeitt—strudture, flow of requests f and use of professional 
and non-professional staff should be carefully considered to 
achieve maximum utility. 

\ Speed of actual delivery of the required materials will 
depend on* the delivery channels utilized. Within current technol- 
ogies, speed is ^closely tied to geographic distance/ and the in- 
clusion in the network of protocols establishing local resources 
as the first recourse should allow many requests to be delivered 
quickly through s6me form o£ localized courier service. Loans out- 
side the local area will be dependent. on mail or parcel service, 
but efforts should be made to determine how these services, can be 
best used — for example, place and time of day to mail, effects 
of various rates ^nd services , and possible combination of mail or 
parcel service with a local courier service. To provide for the 
future, the development of improved delivery technology should be. 
encouraged and closely monitored. 

A traditional criteria applied to ILL services is the 
fill rate, and NLM's Regional Medical Library Program (RMLP) has 
established as a goal for their hierarchical ILL system fill rates 
of 70-80, 90, and 85 percent respectively at the local, resource, 
and regional levels, with additional materials provided at the na- 
tional level. If accomplished, this goal would result in an over- 
all fiil rate greater than 99 percent for the program. In the v 
resource network, too, fill rate criteria should be established 
at each level. These will be more dependent upon regional organi- 
zation and resources than those of the RMLP , but should result in 
an overall fill rate of 98 percent. In establishing specific 
criteria at the different levels, it is important to take into 



n 

consideration the volume of demand and the resources available , 
and to determine reasonable goals for each level , including the 
local library. 



Goal 4 : The coordination of new and existing libraries 
and information centers in a hierarchical 
resource network. \ 

■ . \ \ ■ • 

The factors of ownership of materials , access \and 
delivery discussed in the first three goals require an underlying 
organizational structure to define and cpordinate the services 
provided. This structure should be established under the direc- 
tion of a national library coordinating agency, as discussed 

previously, with the responsibility of identifying national goals 

\ 

and objectives and supporting programs to achieve these. Govern- 
ance of the resource network should be representative at each 
level , involving all types of libraries and the appropriate state 
and national agencies and organizations. At the regional and zone 
level, it will ae necessary to establish, via interstate compacts, 
new organizations to form an important part of the resource net- 
work. The role of coordinating body at each level of the resource 
hierarchy will be to arrange for provision of the appropriate ser- 
vices for that level, to coordinate the efforts of the individual 
libraries involved, to secure funding, and to determine protocols 
and performance criteria for services provided. An additional re- 
sponsibility at the national level will be to coordinate the activ- 
ities of the other levels. >r 

All libraries in the United States should be involved ' 
in the resource network in some way, whether as national. resources , 
regional bibliographic centers, zone coordinators, resources cen- 
ters within a zone, state resources, some level of backup li- ' 
braries, or participants to be determined by negotiation between^ 
the library and the appropriate level of the network. Initiation 
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of the systei^ will probably involve the identification of a few, 
primarily research, libraries as bibliographic centers and resource 
centers, but care must be taken tcwinsure that the network will be 
responsive to the needs of ali libraries and library users, and 
that eventually all libraries will be included. 

\ 

Development of the resource network must closely parallel 
that of the bibliographic network* with coordination at every 
level. The eventual goal is the merger of the two networks to 
create a unified system of organization and. provision of materi- 
als to users* 



Goal 5: The development of a satisfactory funding approach, 



r 



A substantial barrier to the rapid provision of all 
needed materials to users has always been, and will continue to 
be, the inadequacy of available funds. The functions which wil}/ 
be performed by the national resource and bibliographic network 
with regard to this problem include: 

a. The fostering of a national awareness of the 
importance of information to all components 

of our society and of the concept of the total 
U.S. inf ormation" resource as a "national 
resource whiuh should be sustained and made 
available to the maximum degree possible in 
the public interest." 

b. The cotordination of services provided to allow 
for maximum utilization of available funding. 

c. Assumption of the responsibility to provide 
the needed services, and to assure the provi- 
sion of reasonable levels of local, state, and 
national funding. 
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v * v 

ANALYSIS t>F UNFILLED REQUESTS IN THREE STATES 



An impdrtant factor in the identification- of all, and 
in particular state level, resource centers is .the characteriza- 
tion of resources.to be made available to Resource Network users 
by the designated library. The State Resource Center is mandated- 
both to provide a minimum fill rate in response to in-state re- 
quests and also to cooperate with other zonal resources in meeting^ 
the zonal fill rate criterion,, and its resources must be' adequate, 
to meet these requirements. While the definition of an adequate 
collection will vary widely, depending on such factors as the 
characteristics .of • the demands made and the particular kind of 
organization within the state, data are presented below from three 
state systems to indicate in a general sense the kinds of defini- 
tions which might.be made. The data are' primar.i ly on requests 
unfilled within the state systems, and suggests the kinds of 
requests which might be found above the state level in the National 

o 

Resources System, as well as models for the State system develop- 
ment. , * 



New York 



^ A study of unfilled interlibrary loan requests in the 
^NYSILL system, based pn a sampre of 140 unfilled requests^elected 
from those handled in October - December 196 8, was conducted by 
Nelson Associates, Inc. 1 Eighty-one per^nt o r . the requests in 



Ellis, Richard A., Thompson, Sarah Katherine, and Weiss, Janet, 
NIL: A Study of. Unf i lled Interlibrary Loan Requests in the 
NYS ILL System , Washington, D.C.; Nelson Associates, Inc. , 
September, l(97j5r. ' 
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the unfilled sample were for monographic materials (Table E-l) as 
compared, with monographs representing 72 percent for all requests. 
The fill rate for nonbook materials was 25 percent greater than 
for books . » 

Table E-l. Type of publication of 140 unfilled NYSILL requests 



Type of Publication 


Number of 
Requests 


Percent 


Serial 


21 


15 


Monograph 


114 


81 


Other 


5 


4 


TOTAL 


140 


100 



For the sample requests, subject matter and date of pub- 
lication were distributed in a manner similar to all requests. 
The breakdown by subject matter (Table E-2) shows concentrations 
in the professional fields and the social sciences J With miscel- 
laneous subjects also' well- represented. When compared with all 
NYSILL requests, the subject distribution shown has a slightly 
greater proportion of foreign literature, philosophy and religion, 
I and business requests and a lesser .proportion^ of requests in the 
natural sciences, education and medicine*. 
- * • 

Date of publication of the unfilled requests (Table E-3) 
ranged from 1634 to publishing delayed indefinitely; the mean was 
1950 . In a pattern similar to that for all requests, approximately 
30 percent of the requests were for .materials published in the pre- 
ceding three years and another 30 percent were for materials pub- 
lished in the eight year period 1958-1965. 



Table E-2. Subject of 140 unfilled NYSILL requests 



> 

Subject 


Number of 
Requests 


Percent 


Philosophy and 
Religion 


16 


11 

; 


Social 


Science 


22 


V. 16 " 


Natural Sciences , 
Mathematics 


6 


.4 


Applied Biological 
Sciences 


5 


4 


Professional Fields 


28 


2a 


Fine Arts* • 


5 


4 

« 




i Arts 


5 ' 


4 


Literature 


18 


13 


History * 


8 




Fiction 


2 


1 . 


Biography 

> 


3 


- ' x 2 ' 


Travel 




1. 


r 


Government Documents 

J 

Miscellaneous subjects 


3 

1*8 


* - 2 
•' 13 


TOTAL 


• 


140 


100 
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Table E-3 . - Date of publication of 140 unfilled \NYSILL requests 




Language of the unfilled requests is shown in Table E-4. 
About 14 percent of the sample requests were for foreign language, 
items, compared to an overall NYSILL average of about seven per- . 
cent. Among the foreign language revests, French and German were 
more common than the other languages requested. ■ .. - 



Illinois 



\ 



In» a study of interlibrary loan and reference activities 
of the four Research and Reference Centers in Illinois, Westat 
collected a total of 1 ,875 requests received in late 1971. ? About 
66.5 percent of' these were not filled. Analysis of all requests 
showed that '94 percent were for monographic materials, with a 30 



2 Palmour, Vernon E. and Gray, Lucy M. , Costs and Effectiveness 
of Interlibrary Loan and Reference Activities -of Resource 
Libraries in Illinois, Springfield, Illinois; The Illino: 



>is 



Stace Library, 1972. 
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Table E-4. Language of 140 unfilled NYSILL requests 



Language 



Number of 
Requests 



Percent 



English 

German 

French 

Russian 

Spanish 
i 

Italian 
Other 



121 
5 
7 
3 
1 
2 
1 



86 
4 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 



TOTAL 



140 



100 



percent fill rate and seven percent were for other materials 
with a 64 percent fill' rate (Table E-5) . 



- — ■ — * Subject, language and date of publication were found to 

be similarly distributed for all requests and for unfilled re- 
quests. Table E-6 shows the subject breakdowns, with social 
science, technology, "other," and fiction each accounting for more 
than 10 percent of the requests made./ Language (Table E-7) of the 
requested materials was predominately/ English, and the distribution 
by publication date "(Table E-8) was approximately 30 percent in 
each of 'the preceding three and eight year periods. Fill rate was 
slightly less for more recent materials. 



1 



Table E-5 ♦ 



Type of publication , Illinois Resource Library 
requests * 



Type of 
Publication 



Periodical or Serial 
Monograph 

Thesis/Dissertation 
Other 

TOTAL • ' 



All Requests 



Number 



106 
1,708. 
V 1 
11 

1,82C 



Percent 



6 

94 
* 

1 

100 



Unfilled Requests 



Number 



36 
1,189 



1,232 



it 



Percent 

3 
97 



100 



* 

4 
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Table £-6 • Subject of Illinois Resource Library requests 



Subject 


All Requests 


. ./ 

Unfilled Requests 


Number 


Percent 


Mui]per 


Percent 


Fniiosopny ana 






/ ' 

// 




' Religion 


16.3 


9 


•'/ 116 


9 


Social Science 


336 


18 


/ 235. 


19 


Language 


31 


2 


16 


1 


Pure Science 


154 


8 /• 


j 

106 


9 


Technology 


236 


/ 

13 , 


• 

% , u 86 


15 • 


The Arts 


175 


9 


107 




Literature , 


99 






. 5 


A- 

History 


143 


8 


80 


7 


Fiction 


,201 


11 ' 


134 


ir 


Biography 


76. 


4 


49 


4 


Other 


^ 235 


13 


142 


12 


TOTAL 


1,849 


100 


1,230 


100 



9 
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Table E-7. Language of Illinois Resource .Library requests 



Language 


All Requests 


Unfilled 


Requests 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


English' 


1 ,859 


99 


1,238 


99 


French 


6 


* 


3 


* 


Spanish 


2 


* 


2 


* 


Other 


3 


« 

* 


2 


- * 


TOTAL 


1,870 


100 


1,245 


100 



* 

less than one percent. 



0 v 

Table E-8, Date of publication of Illinois Resource Library 
requests 



Date of 
Publication 


Ail Requests 


Unfilled 


Requests 


Number 

. • 


Percent > 


Number 


Percent 


to 19^00 


31 


2 


16 


1 


1900 - 1960 


501 


27 


' ' 284 


23 


1961 - 1968 


558 


30 


336 


. 27 


1969 - 1971 


528 


29 


390 


32 


Unknown 


/ 226 ' 

/ 
/ 


■ 12 


209 


17 


TOTAL 


1,844 


100 


1,235 


100 
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Analysis of the reason for requests not being fillied 
(Table E-9^ shows that. 72 percent of the unfilled requests were • 
for. materials not owned, indicating that addition of new titles , to 
the system should have greater priority than duplication of tjitles 
already held. - . 



Table E-9. Reason request not filled, Illinois Resource 
'Libraries 



Reason 


Number of 
Requests 


Percent 


Non-circulating ' 


44 


4 


In use 1 


248 


20 


Not owned 


888 


.72 


Other 


53 


4 


TOTAL 


1,233 


100, 




/ 





Minnesota 



In Minnesota , a special study was conducted of 1969-70 
and 1973 unfilled monograph requests made tb^HTUITEX to identify 
the trend and .recent demand for materials* Serial requests 
were excluded from the study because of our recommendation that 
serial demand be handled through a separate National Periodical' 
Resources System, but it is interesting to note the o^rall sta- 
tistics on demand and fill rate for 1969-70 and! 197,3 MINITEX 
requests (Table E-10) . With regard to serial demand, in 1973 84 

» * • 

percent of the, requests made to MINITEX were for serial materials, 
and the fill rate for these requests was 92 percent, some 32 per- 
cent greater than the fill rate for monographs . This illustrates 
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Table E-10. Type of publication, 1969-70. and 1973 MII?*XEX requests 







'1969-70 

> • 


Requests 






' All Requests 


< ■ Unfilled 


Requests 


";Form of Material 1 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Photocopy or 
Microfilm 


18,724 


73 


♦ 

« 

2,503 


54 


. Loan 


6/700 


26 


2,154 


46 


TOTAL 


25,424 


100 


4,657 


100 



7 



c 

A 

Type/of Publication 


197,3 Requests ' , 


2 

All. Requests 


Unfilled Requests 


Number 


Percent 


Numbe.r 


Percent 


-7 — 

^Serial 
Monograph 


69,000 * 
13,000 2 


84* 

16 2 


5 ,377** 
5,221 • 


51 
' 49 


TOTAL 


82,127 


100 

1 


10,598 


100 



1 Most photocopies supplied are' of serial materials; most loans 
are of monographs . . - 

2 Estimated. 



the differences in the nature of and solutions to the demand for 
serial's vs. monographs. Two samples of unfilled monograph request 
forms, 512 from 1969-70 and 522 from 1973, were selected for 
analysis. For these requests, subject, language and date of pub- 
lication breakdowns are shown in Tables E-ll through E-13. As in 



8 
f 
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Table E-ll. Subject of 1969-70 and 1973 unfilled MINITEX 
monograph requests 





1969-70 
Monograph 


Unfilled ... 
Requests 


1973 Unfilled^ 
Monograph Requests 


Subject 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Philosophy and 0 
Science 


68 


13 


42 


8 


Social Science 


119 


23 


142 


27 


Language 


10 


2 


9 


2 


Pure Science 


29 


6 


22 


4 


Technology 


65 


13 


95 


IP 


The Arts * 


36 


7 


40 


- ' ; 8 


Literature 


52 


10 


33 


6 


History 




12 


43 


a 

8 


Fiction 


21 


4 

t 


22 


4 


Biography 


8 * 


2 




3 


•Education 


4 


1 


i 


s 3 


Other 


38 


7 




8 

> 


TOTAL 


514 


100 


522 


100 



J 

t 



\ 1. 
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E-12. Language of 1969-70 ana 1973 unfilled 'MINITEX 
monographs requests 





1969-70 Unfilled 
Monograph Requests 


> 1973 Unfilled 
Monograph Requests 


Language 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


English 


450 


88 


473 


91 


German 


44 


9 


18 


3 


French 


11 


2 


16 




Russian 






3 


1 


Spanish 


2 


* 


7 


1 


Italian, y . 






1 . 


* 


Other 


- 7 


1 


' 4 


1 


TOTAL 


514 


100 


522 


100 



less thaji one percent* 



Table E-13. Date of publication of 1969-70 and 1973 unfilled 
MINI TEX iwonograph requests 



Date of 
Publication 


1969-70 Unfilled 
Monograph Requests 


Date of 
Publication 


1973 Unfilled 
Monograph Requests 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


to 1900 


56 


ii 

* 


to 1900 


25 


5 


i on fi— l qci 


222 


43 


1900-1964 


228 


44 


1962-1967 


146 


28 


1965-1970 


170 


33 


1968-1970 

9 


8 8 


17 


1971-1973 


07 




Unknown 


2 


* 


Unknown 


2 


* 


TOTAL 


■ 514 


100 


TOTAL 


522 

• 


100 



* 

less than one percent. 



Illinois., social science and technology requests account for the 
highest percentage^ c^f demand. Variations in demand distribution 
by subject between 1969-70 and 1973 are probably related tb the 
introduction of new libraries and types of patrons as .users of the 
system and also to reinforcement of certain frequently requested 
subject areas as appropriate to the system collections, 

n m; The language of unfilled MINITEX monograph results is 

overwhelmingly and increasingly English, As in other systems 
studied, German and French language materials account for some, 
though not extensive, demand. The language breakdown for unfilled 
requests is similar to that for all requests. 

Observing the date of publication for unfilled MINITEX 
monograph requests for both 1969-70 and ,1973, about 20 percent of 
the requests were for materials published in the three years 



4 



prior to the request date, and an additional 30 percent were for 
materials published in the six years previous to that. Somewhat, 
less recent ^materials seem to be requestted from MINITEX than 
through NYSILL or the Illinois system. 

The breakdown of reasons for nonfulfillment of monograph 
requests is shown in Table E-14, As in New York and Illinois, 
"not owned" is the reason cited most frequently, although the per- 
centage of requested ^materials "in use" has increased significantly 
between 1969-70 and 1973, 

Table E-14. Reason request not filled 





1969-70 
All Requests 


■ 1969-7T 

Monograph 

Requests 


1973. 
Monograph 
Requests 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Non- circulating 


373 


6.6 


51, 


10 


80 


15 


In use 


1,809 


31.7 


67 


13 


' 176 


.34 


Not owned 


3,150 


55.2 


383 


74 


256 


49 


Other 


370> 


6.5 


13 


.3 


10 


2 


TOTAL 

(sent later 
1,045) 


5 ,702 


100^0 


514 

i 


100 


522 


100 



Or 



Summary 

Overall , analysis of the unfilled requests of the three 
state systems indicates that there are similarities in the (Jemapd 
characteristics of the three systems and furthermore, that there 
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are many similarities in each system between all requests and 
those which go- unfilled. The predominant reason that requests are 
not filled is that the material is not owned. These observations 
combined" smuggest the possibility of use of existing resources with- 
in a network providing materials not found, within an individual 
state x system. Materials not available in one system are likely 
for the most part to be held by another state , and the same can be 
said for materials held but temporarily in use. These conclusions 
could not be reached ,if characteristics of demand varied widely 
among states or jbetween filled and unfilled requests. 

The data analyzed also has some implications fbr collec- 
tion development within a state resource library or system , indica- 
ting general subject , publication date , and language classes which 
could be supported. Monitoring 6f requests within the Resource 
System down to the local level X- will provide necessary refine- 
ments for responsive collection development, ^ 
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APPENDIX F S 

i. . ' . ' ~~> '. , 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ON-LINE FILES OF THE 

"" NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC SYSTEM * 



i 



Three primary types of data bases have been identified- 
(Chapter 6) • as necessary fox development of a National Biblio- 
graphic System. They incline: ' ' • 

' : • ' 

1. 'A single standard comprehensive bibliographic, 
record. ; o 

/ ■ 
* 

«2. Location tools for rapid access to neede< 
( materials not held locally.. 

3. Supportive files designed to support local 
libraries in collection development, tech- 
nical processes, and 'reference service. 

Development of the National Bibliographic Data/Base 



/ 



F.l 



A standard machine-readable bibliographic record 
has been made possible by the development of the" MARC ( MA chine 
Readable Catalog) format at the Library of Congress. < Th^is 
format has been utilized in the processing of over 450,000 MARC 
bibliographic records, made available (with weekly additions) 
on magnetic tape, which provide the foundation for most of the 
shared cataloging systems currently operational or under devel- 
opment. Substantially lesser degrees of consistency, and com- 
patibility are provided by the original, individual library 
cataloging which now provides about' half . of all input to these* 
systems.' - 1 



\ 

V ■ 



About 110,000 bibliographic records are being added 
to the MARC data base annually at current production levels. 
Increased funding of the program could quickly expand this to 
160,000 records per year, growing to 250,000 records per year 
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. f I- ■ . V v . 

in five ye^is^ This would represent substantially all items 
cataloged by the Library of Congress each year. Cdrrent LC 
acquisitions include .approximately three-quarters of the title 0 
added annually in large/fesearch libraries , and substantial 

proportions of titles cataloged in .other types of^libraries , 

• ■ ... . ^ { 

t While rapid acceleration of the MARC Program to pro- 
vide MARC-format bibliographic records for all materials cata- 
loged at the Library of Congres^ would .greatly _ aid in the devel- 
opment of consistent records "and improve possibilities for 
compatibility and interaction betweep variant systems A it is^ 
obvious that provision of a truly comprehensive data base will 
require added input from other sources. It lis anticipated that 
coordination of such added input, as well as development of the 
necessary formats for types of materials not currently included 
in the MARC data base, etc. should continue as the responsibility 
of the Library of Congress thrdti^'ifes> MARC Program. 



Several specific steps in development are suggested: 



li The total MARC data base dand weekly additions) 
should be placed on-line at a national com- 
puter node. . .. 

2. The Library of Ccmgress cataloging authority- 
files should also be. placed on-line, for use. • 
by other designated bibliographic record in- 
put sources. 

The Library of Congress Should designate 
additional sources for MARC input in precisely 
defined subject areas. Criteria for selection 
should include: ' 

a. Willingness of the designated facility 
po provide bibliographic records* in full- 
MARC format. 

b. Ability of cataloging personnel at the 
designated facility to provide high 

) quality bibliographic descriptions accor- 
ding to defined standards. » 
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c. Designated subject areas should be based 
on comprehensiveness of coverage of the 
area, and willingness of the facility to 
expand such coverage as required. 

d. Added input should supplement LC holdings. 

e. « All types and levels of materials, should 

be covered. (It has been noted for example 
that a central cataloging unit for school 
libraries in one of the southern states is 
required to do original cataloging for 
approximately' 25 percent of the books added 
to school libraries annually. It is 
apparent that more comprehensive central 
cataloging in tfcis .area would greatly 
decrease expensive duplication in effort 
nationwide. ) ' ^ 

Input from the designated sources should be 
edited by the .LC MARC Editorial division , for 
completeness of record, format , proper tagging,"* 
etc. , before being added to the national data 
base. 

\ 

As standards for transliteration of non- Roman 
alphabet languages are adopted ,' materials in 
these languages, as transliterated, should be 
included in the machine readable records, 

A manual f«U.fi of original records for all non- 
Roman alphabet language materials* should be* 
maintained , including those transliterated in 
the" machine readable records, and the NBS , in 
cooperation with the 'appropriate units of the 
Library of Congress should be responsible for 
provision of microform copies of the data as 
needed. ! 

The^concept of utilizing a unique number for 
identification of materials should be 'studied. 
While the LC card number is currently filling 
this role as a search key in some of the shared 
cataloging programs, the standard .international 
numbers for* monographs and serials would appear 
to provide more comprehensive and effective 
future potential for national and international 
cooperation. The International Standard Serials 
Number (ISSN) is now being effectively used in 
the International Serials Data Program (ISDP) . 
Better controls and some modifications in usage 
of the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) 
would, however, be necessary. 
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Coordination of the cataloging standards to be .ap- 
plied in broadening the MARC data base will also require some 
negotiation , definition , and compromise. Inclusion in the 
national bibliographic data base of such existing machine- 
readable bibliographic records as CATLINE (CATaloging on- LINE ) 
of the- National Library of Medicine , and CAIN (Cataloging and i- 
INdexing) of the National Agricultural Library will require 
acceptance of the f ull-MARC format and joint LC-NAL-NLM stan- 
dardization of catalog rule interpretations. While use of LC 
authority files would aid in the development of consistent 
entries , some amplification of LC subject headings to, permit 
the greater specificity required for NLM, NAL, and other spec- 
ialized subject co"^e^tions would also be necessary. 

Some adaptation of non-book record formats may also 
be required. A project for coordination of the MARC-S (serials) 
and National Serials Data Program (NSDP) formats to provide a 
National Serials Record which incorporates all of the data re- 
quired for bibliographic control as well as for the International 
Serials Data Program (ISDP) is already underway. Development 
of the serials data file could be accelerated by editing and v 
inclusion of other "clean" MARC format serials records with 
appropriate modifications for required additional NSDP-ISD? data 
elements. . 

Consideration should be given to the most effective 
use of national bibliographic records, with the possible objec- , o 
tive of 'developing sub-files for Specif ic types of materials 
(e.g., tachographs, maps, music scores, non-print materials, etc.). 
From- the beginning, serials records should be designated as a 
separate file. Input to the national bibliographic. files should 
be Restricted to the LC MARC Editorial Division or other speci- 
fied units in the Library of Congress* and to designated libraries 
for specific coverage. Original cataloging (where a MARC record 
did not exist) by non-designated libraries should be edited for 
f-oWrat, proper tagging, etc.) and entered, when desirable, by the l,<? 



MARC Editorial Divisibn or other specified units of the 

• # — — - — • 

'Library of Congress. ' 

In addition, the development of standards for cata- 
loging of all information material's produced and distributed by 
federal, state, and local government agencies should be encourage 
and coordinated by the National Bibliographic System. When 
relevant, provision should be made for ' inclusion of these records 
in national bibliographic files and location tools. 

v. 

Improved standards and methodologies for the control 
and retrieval. of microforms and non-print materials should also 
be a concern of the National Bibliographic System. - 



F . 2 Serials' Data Bases and a National Union List of Serials 

• if' 

Since mid-1973, discussions have been held among 
librarians interested in the generation and/ maintenance of ma- 
chine-readable union files of serials. At/an informal meeting 
held during the American " Library Association' Conference in 1973 , 
concern was . expressed about : 

, t * » 

1. The lack of communication among the generatprs 
of machine- readable serials files. ' 

2. The incotf'oatibility of format *nd/or biblio- 
^ g-raphic data among existing files; 

J. Tne apparent confusion rbout the existing and 
.proposed bibliographic description and format 
standards . 1 



1 Anable , - Richard, "The Ad Hoc Discussion Group on Serials Data 
Bases: 'its His.ory, Current Position and Future," Journal 



of Library Automation , 6:4:1972, p. 207,/ 



As a result of this -meeting an Ad Hoe Discussion Group 
on Serials Data Bases was formed to study the problems associated 
with development of machine-readable union files . 

f 

"The problems associated with the generation and main- 
tenance of union files of serials notes Anable, a member of the 
Steering Committee of the group," have multiplied in the .last 
decade with, the introduction of the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules (AACR). , establishment of the International Serials Data 
NSystem (ISDS) , the presentation of the International Standard 
Bibliographic Description for Serials (KSBDS) proposal, the dis- 
tribution of the Library of Congress MARC serials records and 
the increasing role played by the indexing and abstracting ser- 
vices as points of access to serials lists of all types." 3 

"Individually our institutions cannot comprehensively / 

attack #11 of these aspects. If attacked independently , there + 
is. little chance of similarity of approach; if attacked jointly/ 

through the establishment of a set of _"_§3ree4^viP on practices , M | 

similarity will— be greater. If attacked jointly through a coop- , 

erative conversion effort, the resulting file will be equally ;* j 
usable to all participants . " ? 

The task seen for the National' Bibliographic System 1 
in the envelopment of serials bibliographic record files is pri- 
marily that of insuring that a standard authoritative record is 
provided to users of the system'. TVs noted above , recommendation 
is made that the serials bibliographic records should be maintained • 
in a separate file* This file* 1 should utilize. the MARC serials format 
b,ut cooperatively with other emerging machine readable serials 
programs to insure that the descriptions adopted are Relevant and 
standard. 



Ibid. 
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. "The tools which are essential to the full utiliza- 
tion of serial publications," remarks Osborn in his recent book 
on serial, publications' are: » U , union lists, whose primary 
function is to record the location of serial sets wherever they 
may be found in libraries, and (2) abstracting and indexing 
services to disclose the contents of the set by author and sub- 
ject. The location function makes it possible for people to 
carry on their research wherever the resources exist, to borrow 
some volumes on interlibrary loan, and generally to obtain 
Photocopies of the parts „ the sets . that they need for their 
investigations. - The Uni Q n Lri't o? sM* and' more recently 
**. m Seria u Tit le have flayed an important role in meeting 
these requirements, for serials. 



Because of the importancp of periodical materials to 
/ researchers and the heavy volume of demand for them through inter- 
library loan, the Association^ Research Libraries (ARL) in 1973 
sponsored a study of the feasibiliry of a national system to supply 
the required materials. This study" recommended development of* a 
National Periodical Resources Center, which would be charged 
with the .responsibility for comprehensive . collection of peri- 
odical materials ^and supply of photocopies of journal articles 
on direct demand from any library, in addition. to supply of 
photocopies from ifs-own con-.ehensive collection, the Center 
was charged with responsibility for looting materials not held 
or materials available for loan 'rather than photocopying. 



Osborn, Andrew D. , Serial Publications; Their Place and 
Treatment in Libraries , 2nd ed. , Chicago, Illinois; Ame r i c an 
Library As.soci a"tion , 1973 . 

Palmour, Vernon E . , Bellassai, Marcia C. , and Gray, Lucy M. , 
Acces s t o Periodical Resources; 'A National Plan , Washington, 
D.C. : "Association oi Research Libraries , February 1974 . ' 
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Should such a system.be developed concurrently with the . ■ 
National. Library Network, location information for current periodical 
materials would assume considerably less importance. Locations for 
serials other than periodicals, for sources of loans for original 
-periodical materials, and for retrospective holdings of periodical 
^materials, however, would continue "to be necessary. If the periodtf- 

; • ■ ' \ " 

cals system is activated, such holdings' information, could be appended 
to the serials bibliographic file; if not, a separate Union List of 
Serials is suggested for more efficient searching*. Holdings entries 
similar- to those suggested for the National Location Register should 
apply. In all cases , however , holdings entries should be coded to 
indicate whether original ^materials will be loaned or photocopies 
provided , and keyed to the International Standard Serials Number 
(ISSN) . Provision of seco.nHary bibliographic access to, serials 
materials is discussed in F. 



F.3" Other Location Tools \. 




Knowing where a needed item may be located doeis not 
of itself establish resource sharing or cooperative collection 
, development f but such knowledge is certainly essential t^o the 
development of viable programs for those purposes* While 
regional development concepts anticipate 6 a high level of resource 
self-sufficiency within regions, access to unique or rjatr&ky held 
materials , special collections. , and general "backup" streng- 
• thening requires a Rational location register which can make 
available the strengths o'f designated national resources as well 
as those of other regions* > 

« 

Creation of an on-line national location register may 
'be 'accomplished in one of two ways: 

1. By appending holdings information to the MARC 
records ; 

or 

2. By establishing a separate National Location 
Register . 



National Location Register 

While , in general , the first method would appear to 
be more easily implemented, development of a separate National 
Location Register- presents the possibilities for relatively 
early development of comprehensive location files for resource 
sharing. Until full retrospective conversion of earlier bib- 
' liographic records becomes feasible, the MARC file is neces- 
sarily and primarily a forward file (i.e., based on current 
cataloging) , and the limited depth of the MARC data base con- 
strains its value as a national location tool for older materials. 
It has been noted, however, that a conversion to machine-readable 
records of only those data elements necessary for location of 
materials would cost only half the amount of conversion to fiill- 
MARC format. In addition to supporting automation programs in 
libraries nationwide, sucl/ a limited conversion would permit 
comprehensive and up-to-date on-line location records for a sub- 
stantial part of all materials needed by users , at both the 
national and regional levels of the networkX 



r 



Records in the National Location Register should 
include specific identification of holdings of all designated 
national resource facilities with guaranteed access itfaterials 
appropriately coded. In addition , items held by libraries 
within a -fcegxonal (interstate) system, should carry a regional 
symbol (with Appropriate coding for guaranteed access Materials) 
Unique materials and items not available through guaranteed 
access should be further coded to indicate conditions fois use 
by non-local users desiring access to them. Specific holdings 
information for items he'ld in regional facilities should; be 
included in regional location files. 

Manual search capabilities for materials not included 
in the National Location Register should be provided by the 
Regional Bibliographic Centers, with only backup services and 
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access to holdings of designated national resource facilities 
provided by the National Bibliographic Center, Should the 
partial conversion of retrospective records be considered in- 
feasible , the volume of manual searching required would be much 
increased at both levels , and the organization of currently 
available location tools would assume substantially greater im- 
portance. In this instance, however, the manual searches would 
be required only for retrospective materials, with current 
materials holdings included in the National Location Register 
providing on-line search capabilities. In all cases search for 
pre-1956 imprints would be manual, utilizing the National Union 
Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints, as published 15y Mansell, with reference 
to the National Union Catalog facility at th^ Library of Congress 
for . unmibl ished sections or additional holdings information. 

Location Registers for Other Materials ) 

/■ 

Possibilities for development of on-line location 
registers for other types of materials, particularly non^print 
materials', should' be studied. In many cases this would depend 
upon coordination of efforts between the NLN and the private 
sector." Singe few non-print materials are currently exchanged 
through interlibrary loan, the usefulness of a location register 
would necessarily ^tepend upon concurrent development of non- 
print resource availability. 

Location of Foreign Materials 

The National Bibliographic Center should be responsible, 
for location of foreign imprints not held within the United 
States. For this purpose, the Center would collect all necessary 
location tools available, and forward requests for loans or 
photocopies to identified facilities as required. / 
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F.4 Service Files 

♦ * 

The Reference Files . - 

/ - " 

, ^ As developments in almost all research areas are 
increasingly finding their early print dissemination in the' - 
"mini-monographs" of scholarly and other journals , and in 
public and unpublished private and governmental research reports 
etc., bibliographic access to this large body of non-book print 
materials has also assumed increasing importance. The demand 
for such access has engendered a body of secondary bibliographic 
tools (abstracts, indexes, etc) developed by commercial profit 
and non-profit as well as governmental organizations. 

In recent years a number of these tools have been made 
machine-readable for on-line and off-line search. Notable among 
the;„machine-readable data bases are OE's ERIC, Commerce Depart- 
ment's NTIS, NLM's MEDLINE and TOXLINE , NAL's CAIN, NASA's RECON 
CA Condensates of Chemical Abstracts, and New' York Times Data 

r 

Bank, etc. • . * 

Unfortunately theie has been little or no standardi- 
zation in construction of these files or in search terms or 
strategies for using them. Few of these tools are totally com- 
prehensive even within their generally narrow subject areas; 
development of a comprehensive subject bibliography may require 
search N of several files with consequent duplication in citations 
J6at no real assurance that all citations have been ' ioca'ted. 

Coordination of these variant services into a single 
comprehensive data base accessible through the National Library 
Network/ would both simplify ^rftd improve ' access to this body of 
information. ' \ 



Obviously development of a ..coordinated database 

i 

including such a wide variety Df existing data bases will require 
study , and cooperation among the commercial profit and non- 
profit and governmental organizations involved would be. a primary 
requisite. Assuming that such cooperation were, assured, and 
that the involved organizations were interested in funding the 
development of a coordinated data base to be made available 
through the channels of the NLN , the following steps would be 
necessary: i» . ' 

' I- ' . ' ' • 

l t ' Common formats for data input would K have to be 
developed and accepted* 

**• . 

2. A file structure which could relace variant 

search terms would be required* 

• • ft 

3. Search vocabularies and strategies would re- 
quire coordination*. 

4. Duplications in citations would have to be 
eliminated through negotiation. 

5. Gaps in coverage would have to be identified 
and arrangements made for inclusion of Added 
materials from a relevant source, 

6. Decisions would be require<d concerning standar- 
dization and allocation of charges for services 
by commercial profit services , and. by non- 
profit and governmental agencies which require 

^ cost recovery. • » 

>7. Determination of services to be provided on- 
line as well as off-line capabilities and ac- 
cess to services , must be made. 

4 u While not a target for immediate implementation , 

early consideration should be given' to possibilities of devel- 
'opment of such a data basfe, to provide the necessary biblio- 
graphic access to the non-book print materials. Assuming 
leadership in the development of standards for bibliographic 4 
citations both for footnotes and f,or published or on-rline 
bibliographies should, however, be an early priority of the 
National Bibliographic System, . , 



